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N. A. “Tink” Tinkham was born in Massachusetts in 1905 and spent most of his youth in New England. Service in 
the United States Marine Corps took him to California, where he made his home until the 1940s, when the service 
brought him to Reno. Early in his life he became interested in music, which he has pursued as both an avocation and 
a part-time career. He has been a vocalist, instrumentalist and director. Tinkham’s major trade has been watch and 
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City Band, which he directed for over thirty years. 
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Preface to the Digital Edition 


Established in 1964, the University of 
Nevada Oral History Program (UNOHP) 
explores the remembered past through 
rigorous oral history interviewing, creating a 
record for present and future researchers. The 
programs collection of primary source oral 
histories is an important body of information 
about significant events, people, places, 
and activities in twentieth and twenty-first 
century Nevada and the West. 

The UNOHP wishes to make the 
information in its oral histories accessible 
to a broad range of patrons. To achieve 
this goal, its transcripts must speak with 
an intelligible voice. However, no type font 
contains symbols for physical gestures and 
vocal modulations which are integral parts 
of verbal communication. When human 
speech is represented in print, stripped of 
these signals, the result can be a morass of 
seemingly tangled syntax and incomplete 
sentences—totally verbatim transcripts 
sometimes verge on incoherence. Therefore, 
this transcript has been lightly edited. 


While taking great pains not to alter 
meaning in any way, the editor may have 
removed false starts, redundancies, and the 
“uhs,” “ahs,” and other noises with which 
speech is often liberally sprinkled; compressed 
some passages which, in unaltered form, 
misrepresent the chroniclers meaning; and 
relocated some material to place information 
in its intended context. Laughter is represented 
with [laughter] at the end of a sentence in 
which it occurs, and ellipses are used to 
indicate that a statement has been interrupted 
or is incomplete.. .or that there is a pause for 
dramatic effect. 

As with all of our oral histories, while 
we can vouch for the authenticity of the 
interviews in the UNOHP collection, we 
advise readers to keep in mind that these are 
remembered pasts, and we do not claim that 
the recollections are entirely free of error. 
We can state, however, that the transcripts 
accurately reflect the oral history recordings 
on which they were based. Accordingly, each 
transcript should be approached with the 
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same prudence that the intelligent reader 
exercises when consulting government 
records, newspaper accounts, diaries, and 
other sources of historical information. 
All statements made here constitute the 
remembrance or opinions of the individuals 
who were interviewed, and not the opinions 
of the UNOHP. 

In order to standardize the design of all 
UNOHP transcripts for the online database, 
most have been reformatted, a process that 
was completed in 2012. This document may 
therefore differ in appearance and pagination 
from earlier printed versions. Rather than 
compile entirely new indexes for each volume, 
the UNOHP has made each transcript fully 
searchable electronically. If a previous version 
of this volume existed, its original index has 
been appended to this document for reference 
only. A link to the entire catalog can be found 
online at http://oralhistory.unr.edu/. 

For more information on the UNOHP 
or any of its publications, please contact the 
University of Nevada Oral History Program at 
Mail Stop 0324, University of Nevada, Reno, 
NV, 89557-0324 or by calling 775/784-6932. 

Alicia Barber 
Director, UNOHP 
July 2012 



Introduction 


N. A. “Tink” Tinkham was born in 
Massachusetts in 1905 and spent most of his 
youth in New England. Service in the United 
States Marine Corps took him to California, 
where he made his home until the 1940’s, 
when again the service brought him to Reno. 
Early in his life he became interested in music, 
which he has pursued as both an avocation 
and a part-time career. At various times he has 
been involved as a vocalist, instrumentalist 
and director. His major trade has been watch 
and clockmaking, although his experience 
and skill span such diverse things as windup 
phonographs and small motors. 

When invited to participate in the Oral 
History Project, “Tink” accepted with some 
hesitation and a great deal of modesty. Five 
taping sessions were held in his workshop, 
behind his home at 214 Hillcrest Drive in Reno, 
from March 3,1979 to April 21,1979. Though 
punctuated at regular intervals by the chiming 
of clocks in for repair, considering the setting 
there were remarkably few interruptions by 
friends or customers. Although more than 
willing to share recollections and anecdotes 


from his life, Mr. Tinkham admitted to a weak 
memory for dates. Researchers, therefore, are 
encouraged to verify these from independent 
sources. In addition, and apparently due to 
his lifetime practice of speaking only good of 
others and his belief in being nonjudgmental, 
what controversial material there might have 
been in his narrative has been withheld. 
Brief descriptions of his childhood and 
marine service begin his memoir, followed 
by recollections from the years spent in San 
Diego. The largest portion of his memoir is 
devoted to his musical activities in Reno, 
notably in the Reno City Band, as director 
for over thirty years. An explanation of his 
philosophic outlook concludes the volume. 
“Tink’s” review of the transcript of his oral 
history resulted in very few alterations, mostly 
of a grammatical nature. 

The Oral History Project of the University 
of Nevada, Reno, Library preserves the past 
and the present for future research by tape 
recording the reminiscences of persons 
whose activities have been important to the 
development of Nevada and the West. Scripts 
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resulting from the interviews are deposited in 
the Special Collections Departments of the 
University libraries at Reno and Las Vegas. 
Mr. N. A. Tinkham has generously assigned 
his literary rights in his oral history to the 
University of Nevada, and designated the 
volume as open for research. 

Jocelyn Ray 

University of Nevada, Reno 
1981 
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Early Life 


N.A. “Tink” Tinkham: Well, parents. Of 
course, my mother, she just kept house, so 
she didn’t work. She did work, she did later, 
after they were divorced. And Dad, of course, 
worked in the shoe repair shops as an outer 
sole cutter, which was about one of the lowest 
and poorest paid jobs in the shops. 

Grandparents. I never knew my 
grandmother. She passed on long before I 
was born. My grandfather I knew quite well. 
He lived across the block there, with my uncle 
who had this Battles farm, and we used to see 
Grandfather. All I ever saw of him, he would 
just sit on the front porch, cause he was in 
his late seventies, I guess, then. I know he 
lived with Uncle Owen, and he kept a little 
garden of cannas, and also castor bean plants. 
I remember that. There was a circle drive 
coming around, going into that barnyard and 
also by the house, and he had a garden in the 
middle of it, and he’d fiddle around with that, 
but that’s all I ever remember him doing as far 
as I can remember back. 

Activities on Battles farm. Well, that was 
Uncle Owen. It was an eighty-acre farm. He 


had a dairy, oh maybe thirty, forty cows. He 
had milking machines. He had hired men. He 
kept, oh four or five hired men all the time; 
lived on the farm with bed and board and 
such as that. Yeh, they had to do farm work, 
cultivate the fields and what not and cut hay, 
and then they’d make silage out of the corn, 
and stuff like that. They were going all the 
time, taking care of the cattle, milking and 
what not. 

His main cash crop in the summer was 
sweet corn. He’d plant many acres of it and 
people would come up and buy it. See, he 
wouldn’t sell it to the market, it was just as 
the people’d come and buy, and they’d buy all 
that he could raise. 

And he had four children, ‘course we 
played together back and forth. And his 
children worked in the dairy, too, with 
bottling. I think they did mostly the bottle 
washing, such as that. 

The farm now I think, is all broken up, all 
subdivided into housing, because it was so 
close to the city limits at that time that they 
expanded and took it over. 
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Other family members. I just have a 
sister. And she’s still alive. She’s back in 
Massachusetts. I don’t know, it’s right close 
to Marblehead, in the Boston area. 

And our family life was just about the 
usual, I guess. Dad had almost a small farm on 
our four lots that had been left to my mother. 
He raised a good deal of what we had to eat, 
‘cause his wages weren’t enough to carry us. 
And he kept chickens and turkeys and goats, 
and I guess we had a pig once in a while. That’s 
about the family life. 

We used to go down to, oh here’s Green 
Harbor here, it’s down here [pointing to 
outline]. Well, we used to go down when 
I was a small child. We went down to this 
Green Harbor, which is a part of Marshfield 
Township. It’s about fifteen, twenty miles 
north of Plymouth on Massachusetts Bay. 
And Dad would fish in the summertime, 
lobsters and cod and fish such as that. And 
we lived on an island in a river. And he also 
had gardens there for food. 

They used to have friends come down 
from Brockton for what they would call a 
shore dinner, of lobsters and fish and fresh 
vegetables, corn and such as that. And I do 
remember this one man. He came down and 
he et twelve ears of corn and he went out 
and walked around the house and rubbed 
his stomach up against the corner of it and 
et twelve more ears. I’ll never forget that 
[laughing]. His first name was Charlie, but 
I don’t even remember what his last name 
would be, now. And he was so big and heavy 
that when Dad went to take him over to the 
mainland, he was going to take him in a canoe, 
and he stepped in the canoe and went right 
through it [laughing] to the bottom, so we 
had to take him over in the dory. 

Jocelyn Ray: Did you spend a lot of time on 
the river ? 


Oh, just playing around the island. And 
of course we were there late enough that we 
had to go to school there. And I started in a 
little old one-room schoolhouse with the first 
to the eighth grades all in line in the school 
there. Yuh. Dad would have to row me over 
to the dike there, and then I’d walk over to 
school. It was just the other side of the river. 
I remember that. My sister was there. She was 
in the eighth grade and then she started high 
school down there in the summer. 

Activities, my early education. I went to 
the Winthrop Grammar School in Brockton 
through the winter. As I say, I started in this 
little school, then when Dad moved back to 
Brockton each winter, why I’d go to the other 
school, to the eighth grade. 

Then my folks got divorced, and I was 
taken and put with an aunt and an uncle in 
Fairhaven, in Massachusetts. I had one year of 
high school there in Fairhaven. I had about a 
half year of grammar school down there and 
then one year of high school. 

And then my years with my aunt and 
uncle, I guess I was there, let’s see, I was 
around eight or nine when [my parents] were 
divorced, and I was thirteen or fourteen when 
they picked me up to go to California, so that 
would be about four years. Didn’t seem like 
it was that long. I don’t know, maybe I was 
younger. 

I had, as I say, finished up a year of grammar 
there and then a year of high school, which I 
flunked. And they started me over again and 
Dad came for this deal in California. No, that 
high school, what I flunked on was English: 
poetry and such kind of crap as that. Ever since 
I’ve disliked poetry and I won’t even read it, if 
I can help it. They just made it so miserable. 

But just a regular teenage kid, doing all 
the tricks a teenage kid would do, including 
smoking and what not. I had a paper route, I 
used to take care of that. 
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Then I worked for pretty nearly a year in 
the WF. Nye Oil Company which was in New 
Bedford. They were one of the last companies 
(I think they’re still in existence) that make fine 
oils, like watch oil and clock oil. Very fine oils 
are made from the jaws, there are pockets of oil 
in the jaws of porpoises, and they refined that 
for the fine oils. Then their other oils were whale 
oil. And they used to also make cod liver oil. 

Boy, that was the stinkingest mess. Those 
schooner loads of cod livers would come 
down, and they were rotten to start with. 
And they’d try 'em out in these big kettles, 
you know, steam cook, and that’d come up 
through the whole factory. And when I’d 
come home my aunt wouldn’t even let me 
in the door. She’d make me get in the cellar 
and change clothes before I could come up 
[laughing]. When I rode the streetcar back 
to home I had a seat all to myself [laughing]. 
Oh, that was a mess! I won’t forget that. 

But my job mostly was just picking over 
bottles. There’d be great big trays of bottles 
upside down, and they were filled by machine, 
and I had to turn them over and check them 
to see that they weren’t cracked, because if 
they were, and that oil under pressure would 
hit 'em, it’d blow ‘em all to pieces, and they 
didn’t like wasting oil. So that was my main 
job there. 

Yeah, I couldn’t have been much more 
than twelve, thirteen years old. Outside of 
that, why just playing around like kids still do. 

Did the divorce affect you in any way ? 

No, I don’t think so. I was always kind of 
happy-go-lucky, take things as they come. 

Let’s see, that was far enough along, so 
that it was the First World War and they were 
building Liberty Ships at that time and Dad 
got a job up in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
as a personnel interviewer. I lived with him 


up there one summer during vacation. I 
remember that. That was, again, just living in 
a boarding house and kicking around. I could 
go out and go in the shipyard and watch the 
doings in the machine shop and other things. 

I always remembered one little locomotive 
that they used to pull cars around the sharp 
turns in the yard. The turns were so sharp 
that they couldn’t have a regular connection, 
you know, a coupling like ordinary trains 
have. They had bars between with a loop 
on each end and they’d drop a pin through 
it - the old link bar and pin deal - and that 
would get them around the corners and this 
little old locomotive was the funniest thing. 
It was a ring right in the top, I the middle of 
it, and it would jump the track every once 
in a while and one of the big cranes would 
come over and pick it up and set it on the 
track [laughing] and away it would go again. 
I always remember that. 

In the plate shop, the way they cut those 
big girders for the ship, the big H-beams, they 
had a twelve-foot wheel about a half inch thick 
of just plain iron, and this thing was whirling 
about thirty-six hundred [rpm’s], something 
like that. They’d run the beam up against that 
and it would just melt its way through it. And 
the most ungodly scream! The guy that ran it 
was completely deaf from it. He couldn’t hear 
a thing. And you could hear that all over the 
plate shop with all the riveting and everything 
else when that thing was cutting. There would 
just be white drops of metal where it was going 
through. But that was about it. 

Sundays we’d generally go out and 
take a streetcar ride or something around 
Portsmouth. And then once or twice we went 
out to the Isles of Shoals, which are off of 
Portsmouth about ten or twelve miles, I guess, 
at the head of the Piscataqua River, where it 
comes out. There was a resort hotel out there 
and we’d go out there, maybe for dinner. 
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That river was a tidal river. They had what 
they call a great basin about twelve miles 
inland. It was like a swamp or a marsh, and 
this thing was eight or ten miles across. This 
river was the only inlet and outlet to that great 
basin, and it was tidal, it was all sea water. 
And the tides up there are from eight to ten 
feet, and when it was out-going tide, that river 
would rush out so fast! 

They had a naval base across from 
Portsmouth, in Kittery, and the destroyers 
coming up the river, youd see their bows up 
out of the water and they’d just be crawling. 
Then letting out, it’d be the same thing, 
coming in or going out. They had one point 
there, off of Kittery, they called it “Row and 
Be Damned Point” because you’d get in a boat 
off of there when the tide was going out, you 
could row like blazes and you’d stay right there 
[laughing]. You didn’t go any farther. That’s a 
real deep river, too. The bridge across it went 
down like that [indicating a dip in the middle] 
and came up on the other side. Yuh! 

We didn’t do much entertaining. Dad used 
to play with this get-together group. He played 
guitar. Mother sang, she was always singing. 
But for me, no. All I did, if anything, would 
be to sing. 

But we had a gang, well that was later on. 
When I was a kid, of course, there was just 
the children’s group that played together. 
We’d play games, you know, like baseball and 
hopscotch, tic-tac-toe and Duck on the Rock 
and that sort of thing. 

Duck on the Rock? Tell about that one. 

Well, you have a can sitting out in the 
middle and a rock sitting on it, and the rest 
of them throw their rocks at it. There’s one 
person that rock belongs to, and if they knock 
it off of the can, then they all run and get their 
rock and the one who has the rock has to run 


and catch someone, and then he has to be the 
duck, you see? Yuh! That’s going way back. 

That about covers Fairhaven. Of course, 
Dad was divorced before we went to California. 
We weren’t there, I doubt if it was over six 
months, because he got caught on one of 
these, you know, “Have an acre of land and 
grow everything on it and live like a king.” 
They’d show the L.A. Times, pages and pages 
and pages of help wanted, not saying that 
the L.A. Times was, how many, two hundred 
miles or so from Atascadero. So he got caught 
on that, and we darned near starved to death 
there. He got some manual labor work. In 
fact I got some, just shoveling dirt. They were 
building something or doing something and 
I remember this old dump wagon would 
come by and we had to shovel the dirt over 
somewhere. But we got out of there. I don’t 
know if we were there six months or not. Like 
everything else, the food prices kept going up 
and up and up back in those days. So we came 
back to Marshfield. 

We came out by train, through Chicago 
and Cheyenne and Salt Lake, one down to 
L.A. Then on up the coast to Atascadero. 
Going back, we took the southern route, 
from Los Angeles to New Orleans. The only 
thing I remember about New Orleans was the 
horrible coffee and the screens over the beds, 
mosquito nets. See, you had to stay overnight. 

We caught a boat that went from New 
Orleans down around Florida and back up 
to New York. That’s the first time I was ever 
in New York. On that boat, one of those dang 
hurricanes came through and we were right 
in the middle of it. I remember that. The boat 
would go this way and then that way and then 
that way [laughing]. Oh boy! 

Then getting back up to Boston, all the 
telephone lines were down, poles all knocked 
over and trees knocked over. It had been one 
of the real bad ones. 
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And I lived with these folks in Marshfield. 
It was really North Marshfield. You see, 
those townships, I think they’re twenty 
miles square, or ten miles, I don’t know 
which, now. They’d have these little villages 
in the townships, see, and they’d be under 
the township itself. Marshfield Center, 
and then they had North Marshfield, and 
then there’s another little town in between. 
Then there’s Brant Rock, Green Harbor and 
Marshfield Center. There’s another town; 
poet Daniel Webster lived [there]. I can’t 
remember that name. But there are five or 
six different little villages in the township, 
and this one was up on the north end, North 
Marshfield. 

The fellow, Ed Damon, that we lived with 
was an old boyhood friend of my father’s. 
He had a job up in Quincy. He used to come 
home every night. He also had a job as a 
watchman for an engine on the New Haven. 
You see, these commuter trains would come 
out so far and then they’d stay overnight there 
and then go back in the morning. I think he 
had two engines stopped at Scituate, which 
was the next township, Scituate Township, 
which was only two or three miles from where 
we were. He’d take care of the engines, watch 
them overnight, and get them fired up for 
steam in the morning to take them off again. 
He did that, too. 

Dad and my stepmother got this job in 
one of the fraternities as a house father and 
mother. I don’t know if it was Harvard or 
one of those colleges up in Boston. And Ed 
got another job up in Quincy steady, so they 
all took off and left me on the farm to take 
care of things. I lived there all winter. In the 
springtime I got odd jobs around. 

There was some truck farming around 
there, growing vegetables, strawberries. That 
was wonderful strawberry country. Vegetables 
and such they’d truck up to Boston, you see. I 


got sick of that, so I went back with my mother 
in Brockton. 

How extensive a farm was it? 

You mean in Marshfield? I don’t know 
what those fellows had. One might have had 
ten acres, another one might have had twenty. 
They were just small. One of them was a 
strawberry nursery, where he had grew plants 
to sell. 

You see, strawberry plants, the Marshall 
Everbearing Strawberry, we used to have to 
cultivate will send out a runner, and pot them. 
That is, strawberries will send out a runner, 
and then a new plant will grow out from that 
runner. Our job was to dig out the little plant 
and put it in a little pot, see, where they’d send 
them out. 

There were a lot of Negroes, but they 
were West Indies. You see, New Bedford was 
a point of entrance for them. I was trying to 
think of the name of the island where they 
came from. It was down below the Bahamas. 
Barbados. They spoke Spanish. That might 
have been before Puerto Rico was taken into 
the United States. But they furnished mostly 
the hand labor, the stoop labor, and such as 
that. 

Anyhow, that grew real old quick, so I 
went back with my mother. That’s where I got 
the job, she got it for me, with this Hamilton 
Wade people. 

You went to work in a welting plant? 

Yeah. Mostly the production methods, 
there’s a hot glue. They’d pass this fabric 
through rollers; there’s a gadget ahead of 
it; while the cord and the fabric would run 
through this glue, then it would run between 
rollers, which put it together. It would be 
maybe [a half inch] wide with a cord in one 
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end, and then down thin to go in between 
seams and such. Others were done with just 
rubber cement, some of the leather ones. 
Some of them were stitched. They had maybe 
twenty-five, thirty women in one department, 
just ran these sewing machines that stitched 
the stuff together. 

Most of my work was just winding, 
winding the finished product up into coils. 
Maybe a fifty-foot coil or a hundred-foot coil. 
Tie it up and put it over and wind up another 
one. 

And life in Brockton. Of course, we had a 
gang then. We were all teenagers. We used to 
have a lot of fun. Wed have a whist party, that’s 
the predecessor of bridge. The get-togethers, 
things like that, it was a lot of fun. 



2 

Marine Corps to San Diego 


Then I got the marine bug. I thought that’d 
be quite a deal, to join the marines. 

To see the world? 

Yuh, to see the world through a porthole 
or something [laughing]. So I went into the 
marines. That was 1923. I joined for four 
years. I was seventeen years old and I had to 
go in as what they called a bugler. That’s the 
only way I could get in, being seventeen, and 
I had to go in for four years so that I’d be of 
age before they discharged me. 

I joined in Boston and we were sent down 
to Parris Island in South Carolina. We went 
clean down to Georgia, went up, I think it’s the 
Savannah River, to one of the big cities there, 
then were sent up by train to Parris Island, 
which I think is the most God-forsaken place 
in the world. It’s out on the ocean edge of 
South Carolina, which is nothing but swamps, 
swamps and mostly salt water and bayous and 
boy, fiddler crabs by the billions! 

Our closest little town was Beaufort, 
South Carolina, and it was across the water, 


maybe about two miles. Parris Island was 
really an island and you were there and that’s 
where you stayed [laughing]! Yuh! 

Shore leave? 

Wasn’t any such thing! We got over to 
Beaufort once to play a parade, and then back 
to Parris Island. But heavens, you couldn’t take 
shore leave. There was no place to go. If you 
got a furlough you could get completely out 
of the state, then you could, but a seventy-two 
[hour leave] wouldn’t do you any good. You 
couldn’t go any place. You couldn’t get out, 
because that place was isolated, and I don’t 
mean maybe! 

I went in to what they called the FMD, 
which is Field Music Detachment after I 
finished boot camp. They have two months of 
this boot camp business, drilling and athletic 
stuff. They didn’t go into the real rugged stuff 
like you have seen where they have to climb 
over things and go this way and that way and 
all that. They didn’t have that in those days. 
It was mainly drilling and lessons, but it was 
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really rugged. Boy, you’d have a drill sergeant 
that was attached to that company for the 
drilling and he was one rough rooster, I’m 
telling you. 

Then, of course, we had to go to the rifle 
range for two weeks and learn how to shoot 
with a .45 automatic and also with a 30.06 
rifle. 

After I had finished boot camp I was 
transferred to the FMD to learn to play a 
bugle. Because I had my clarinet and could 
play a little, the band director there had me 
transferred from the FMD to the band on the 
post. That’s where I really got started playing 
clarinet. Before, it had been maybe six months 
of lessons, if that. I could play a scale and 
maybe a simple tune, but that was all. But 
when I got with the band, I was there maybe 
two or three months and then I got shipped 
down to Santo Domingo. 

I don’t remember too much about Parris 
Island. There was one sergeant who’d been real 
good to me. I remember him being friendly. 

When we got in the band I made a couple 
of other friends, but I was still a boot then, you 
see, just a raw recruit, you might say, although 
I had finished the training, and I got treated 
as such. 

Then I went down into Santo Domingo, 
and there, there was nothing to do, so I 
started practicing clarinet. I’d put in maybe 
three, four hours a day on it and that’s where 
I learned to play, really. 

You could go out in Santo Domingo. 
We were stationed right in the city. We were 
stationed at Fort Ozama, which is where 
Columbus was imprisoned before they tookhim 
back over. There’s still the same old building, the 
old fort, that they had built. It was on the Ozama 
River, which was the entry for Santo Domingo. 
We were right on the edge of the river. It was 
only light draft boats could come up it. The 
biggest thing that ever came up I know of was 


the Kittery She was about twenty-five hundred 
tons. She was the transport that brought supplies 
around to all these different stations all through 
the West Indies. She was a river boat, she only 
drew about nine feet. But any of the big boats, 
why they stood off out in the roads and they’d 
have to lighter, whenever the stuff came in, bring 
it in on fighters. We always used to be glad to 
see the USS Kittery come in, she came in about 
once a month, because she carried the mail and 
also food. Sometimes food would get pretty bum 
in between times! The weevils would get into it 
and such [laughing], 

Santo Domingo wasn’t too bad. It’s a fairly 
pretty city, as far as Spanish cities go. They had 
a nice plaza and a tremendous big cathedral. 
But with the Spanish style, all the houses, the 
walls are against the street, and the patios are 
on the inside. All the streets were just blank 
white walls, with a few windows in them on 
each side, and everything pretty was inside 
the patio, with just the one entrance. 

But it was hot down there! We used to go 
out to the rifle range, which was about five 
kilometers out of town, and play parades and 
play concerts out there. We never did play any 
concerts outside in the city there. They had 
their own band, a guardia band, they called it, 
which was a national guard, which was their 
army. They were trained by marine officers, 
the whole army, the guardia. The band used to 
play in the plaza, I think once a week, maybe 
twice a week. It was quite something to see. 
The folks would promenade around the band, 
and the girls would go one way and the boys 
would go the other way and they’d look at 
each other and wink, but that’s about as far 
as they’d get, you know. 

Very colorful, too? 

Well, of course, that’s the Spanish way. 
Santo Domingo was definitely Spanish. 
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The back land, there was a lot of sugar 
cane, back up farther inland, but where we 
were there was some truck farming, coconut 
trees and bananas, such as that, pineapples. 
Not a great deal. Of course, the folk themselves 
were very poor. Their main meals would be 
rice and beans. They had their markets every 
day in the marketplace where these people 
would come. Theyd wear their shoes on their 
shoulders until they got to town, then theyd 
put the shoes on [laughing]. 

You could get all different kinds of 
foodstuffs. Cassava, it’s made from the manioc 
root, and it was something like if you took 
shredded wheat, a little coarser, and made it 
out like a big thin flapjack or a tortilla. It was 
crisp. That was the cassava. 

Everything was cheap. You could buy 
a hand of bananas for three cents. That’s 
maybe five or six, you know how they grow, 
a hand, like that, bunches, and you’d get one 
of those. Of course the bananas we eat here, 
they cooked those. They had them clean up 
to [a foot] long, and they were coarse. They 
would bake them or fry them or boil them, 
and they were like a real nice sweet potato. 
But you couldn’t eat them raw. They just didn’t 
have the taste. But the bananas they would eat 
down there would be about [six inches] long 
and they were very, very flavorful, very nice. 
Not the same thing that we have here. 

Were there spiders? 

Didn’t see too many. They did have 
tarantulas down there, but I never saw any. 
They had centipedes. We’d see them once in 
a while and they’d be perhaps [three inches] 
long down there, maybe about [one inch] 
wide including their feet, across. But they 
didn’t bother too much. 

We lived in barracks. The barracks were 
up off of the ground about three or four feet, 


on posts. The windows were just screens. 
There was no glass, no nothing, ‘cause it was 
warm all the time there. 

I’ll never forget the first night I was there. 
They had a couple of jackasses in what they 
called a polverine, which was the old powder 
house, just back of us, just the other side of a 
wall. These jackasses started braying and I’d 
never heard one. I’d never heard anything 
like that, and I figured all kinds of animals, 
lions and tigers, elephants or something, you 
know, what in the hell is going to happen 
around here [laughing] ? A few days later, one 
started braying across the river when I was 
down below on the bottom part of the fort, 
and I saw it, and then I knew what it was. But 
I couldn’t figure out what in the blazes was 
making that kind of a racket. I remember 
that! 

We went to the airfield one time and 
played a concert out there. That was about 
fifteen kilometers out. There was a castor bean 
tree there and the guys got a hold of some of 
these castor beans and they taste real sweet 
[laughing], so they were eating them, you 
know. And the toilet we had was over the river. 
There were twenty-six seats [laughing], and 
there were twenty-five people in the band! 
And some of them had eaten so many they 
had to be pumped out. These guys in aviation, 
they knew what was going on and they got a 
big kick out of it. But these guys didn’t know 
what in the blazes it was. So there was the 
whole band going on these seats, and none 
of the other guys in the fort could go down 
there. There was a service battery there, too. 
You don’t think the band didn’t get cussed 
out for a day or two until they got over that 
[laughing]! Oh, my! Yuh! 

That thing, as I say, was over the river, 
and a big storm would come in, and these 
big waves would wash up. There’d be guys 
sitting and you’d see them come up, up, up 
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and then sit back down again, then up, up, 
up [laughing]. 

But all in all, it was a good experience, 
and the band master helped me somewhat in 
playing and learning how to phrase and how 
to read and such and that’s where I got my 
playing ability on the clarinet. 

The marines had been sent down there to 
keep order. They’d had so many revolutions 
and such and they had a lot of American 
sugar interests and such down there, they sent 
the marines down to keep things in order, 
and by the time of 1924 things were pretty 
well settled down, so the marines left. Half 
of our band was transferred into the Fourth 
Regimental Band which had stationed up 
back in Santiago, which was fifty, seventy 
kilometers inland. 

I was in the First Regiment. It was the 
First Regimental Band. We came around to 
San Diego through the Panama Canal on the 
old USS Henderson. 

What did you think about your Panama Canal 
experience ? 

Well, it was very interesting going through it. 
We were in Colon for a day, which is the eastern 
side. Then we went through the canal, proper, 
through Gatun Lake and the Gaillard Cut, and 
that and then to Panama City. Then we stayed 
in Panama City for about three days, the troop 
ship did. We got liberty for one day, I think. 
Went out and walked around. Just like being in 
Santo Domingo again, so it didn’t impress me. 

I remember we put on a parade. We had 
a kind of simpleminded fellow in the band. 
They put him on bass drum. We played this 
parade and we trooped the line and came 
back and stopped, and the drum kept going. 
The guy was watching his arm beat the drum 
instead of watching the leader [laughing]. I’ll 
never forget that. 


That’s about all I remember about 
Panama. It was impressive going through, 
it really was, going through those locks and 
seeing the water come boiling up, and these 
mules that they had that would pull the ship 
on through, the electric locomotives. They’d 
go [climbing] right up and onto the next level 
and pull the ship along. Yuh. 

Gatun Lake, of course, you’re going right 
through a jungle there, when you go through 
there. Of course, the lake itself is quite large. 
There was several boats anchored there. I 
guess they stay there for maybe a week or so, 
and all the marine growth dies and drops off 
of them. You see, it’s fresh water, and they 
kill all the salt water growth. I know we had a 
big police deal (policing in the service means 
cleaning up) going through Gatun Lake, 
because it was all fresh water. They scrubbed 
decks, and we all had to turn to and scrub. I 
remember that. But that’s about it. 

I think we played one or two concerts on 
the fantail. I frankly don’t remember. I think 
we did, because being a band, of course they’d 
expect you to. 

I remember coming up the coast off 
Nicaragua and such. It was really terribly 
cold, and this was in June. There’s a real 
cold current that comes up there, comes up 
past Chile, the Humbolt Current. It was just 
really uncomfortable going up there until we 
got about off the Gulf of California. Then it 
started getting warmer, but even the water 
off Sand Diego was cold. You go swimming 
there you don’t lay around in it like you would 
in Florida, where it’s around seventy, eighty 
degrees. Over there it’s cold! Yuh! 
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We landed [in San Diego] in June of 1924, 
and of course, I stayed in San Diego, then, for 
about nineteen years I guess, well, from 1924 
to 1940, when our antiaircraft regiment was 
called into service. But I got out of the marines 
in 1927. That was four years. 

All my duties there were with the band. 
We had a post band of about forty-five men, 
something like that. About forty-five pieces. 
Up to sixty. They would come and go, you 
know. But it was a post band. It belonged to 
the post, not to any particular regiment or 
anything. It belonged right to the post there. 
Of course, wed rehearse every day. Wed work 
on heavy music for the concert up in Balboa 
Park. 

We used to give concerts in Balboa Park 
in San Diego. They have one of the largest 
outdoor organs in the world. It was given to 
the city by the Spreckels family, of Spreckels 
Sugar. We used to go up on the stage of the 
big outdoor organ and give a concert a week 
in Balboa Park with the band. The organ, I 
think they’d give two or three concerts a week 
on it, in fact they still play it. It’s a tremendous 


big thing. The arena around the organ would 
seat, I guess, pretty nearly a thousand people. 
We put on some real, real good concerts. 

Of course, by that time I was solo clarinet 
of the band. We’d put on some real heavy stuff. 
I remember we put on the “1812 Overture” 
one time and we had a one-pounder up there 
for the cannon. It about blew the people right 
out of the place [laughing]. Oh, what a racket 
that thing made! 

What other kinds of music did you play in 
these concerts? 

Oh, everything, just like we play here 
in the city band: marches, pops, overtures, 
selections. Just a regular, standard concert, 
“Second Hungarian Rhapsody,” “William 
Tell Overture,” “Unfinished Symphony,” that 
selection from “Saul,” all of the big overtures. 
Real good crowds would come to those 
concerts. 

I remember one time we put on a hunting 
scene. I don’t know if you’ve ever played it or 
not. By Buccolos. The first part represents the 
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country scene. The people in it sing “A-hunting 
we will go, a-hunting we will go” [singing]. 
The bandmaster thought wed fix something 
up for this, so he had as feather duster put 
up in the top of the organ pavillion. This guy 
was to come up with a shotgun and shoot, 
and somebody was to pull this feather duster 
down. Well, that was fine. Our uniforms in 
those days were white hats and a blue tunic and 
white trousers. And somebody put birdshot in 
that shotgun [laughing], and he shot it and a 
bunch of mud wasps’ nests up there came all 
over the band. And the feather duster, they 
forgot to pull it. Well, we were sure a mess 
when we got through with that concert! 

I remember we went to Vista one time and 
played for the opening of the first irrigation. 
That’s up by Fallbrook, between Fallbrook 
and Escondido. This was many years ago. 
We were supposed to be furnished a lunch 
there, and they gave us a box lunch with a dry 
sandwich and an orange. It was catered, and 
this caterer had a stand there of candy and 
cigarettes and so forth. Of course we were 
grumbling, what a lousy deal this was. The guy 
who was sponsoring the whole thing, the real 
estate man who had started this irrigation bit 
and what not, he heard us and he came over 
and said, “What’s the matter, boys?” And we 
showed him what we got, and he said, “Well, 
that so-and-so! You just go on over there and 
help yourself to what you want on that stand.” 
He should never have said that, because there 
was just no more stand when we got through 
[laughing]. 

We also played for the Torrey Pines Park 
dedication. Those are up above La Jolla. It’s a 
prehistoric tree. It’s a pine tree, and the only 
other place it grows is in China in one spot. 
They made a state park out of it, and we played 
for that. I remember that. 

We used to go down to Imperial Beach 
and play for the cavalry. At that time they still 


had cavalry. It was the Thirteenth Cavalry. 
They would have their gymhana, where their 
horses march in different performances. 
Something like your rodeo, your posse. The 
horses, they’d have certain formations they’d 
do. Then they’d have polo games and such, 
and they’d have a regular day. We’d go down 
and play for that. We went to other things out 
through the city once in a while. 

As I say, we played around several places. 
Any time there was any official government 
doing or something, why we’d play for it. Of 
course, they had the Naval Training Station 
Band, too, there. They weren’t as active as we 
were. 

The one parade I used to enjoy was that 
when we were in the marines down in San 
Diego and they had that full regiment out. 
That was really a sight to see, with those dress 
blues, going through the silent manual of arms 
and what not. We’d have a regimental parade 
every Saturday afternoon. That was a beautiful 
thing to see. It was at the marine base. There’d 
be four battalions of marines. A battalion 
was about two hundred-fifty, three hundred 
men, something like that, so there’d be about 
twelve hundred men out there. We’d play this 
regular parade. They’d march them on and 
they’d pass in review. They’d troop the line, 
where the band would go out and go down 
past them and then come back and get back 
into line. Then they’d have what they’d call a 
silent manual of arms, and all of these twelve 
hundred men, with no command, outside of 
the beginning, would go through this manual 
of arms, where they’d right shoulder and left 
shoulder and port and all that, all together. It 
was a wonderful sight to see. Then there’d be 
a big pass in review where the band would 
lead them and they’d all follow around and 
pass in review of the general. That was a big, 
generally well-attended event most every 
Saturday afternoon. 
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I was studying linotyping up at the high 
school there, evening classes. My wife worked in 
a print shop, and she wanted to learn how to set 
type, make up type and such. So she came up for 
that and that’s where we met, in evening classes. 
Of course, I was still in the Marine Corps then. I 
was still in the marines when we were married. 
We got married on Thanksgiving. Then I got 
out that January afterwards. That’s be 1927. 
Nineteen twenty-six we were married, and I 
got out in January of 1927. 

When we first got married, why we were 
living at the folks’ house. It was a large house. 
They had plenty of room. 

From there, I went up to Santa Ana to play 
in the municipal band there and tried to get 
work. All I could get was roustabout work, 
shoveling dirt and hauling bricks and such as 
that, unloading beans down at the docks and 
such [laughing]. 

How long were you in Santa Ana? 

About three months, something like 
that. The band up there was about like ours. 
They’d play and they’d get paid sometimes 
and sometimes they didn’t. It wasn’t anything 
steady, so we couldn’t live on it. 

We got into an accident with our car. I 
broke a couple of ribs and ripped an ear off 
and what not, so we had to come back down 
to San Diego with her folks. 

John was born shortly afterwards. By that 
time I was working at the jewelry store and 
we had a little house of our own. We rented. 
Let’s see, I was working at the jewelry store 
and I was also janitoring in church at the 
same time, moonlighting in the evenings. 
This was Watson’s Jewelry Store, where I had 
my apprenticeship. 

We just made a regular life like everybody 
else. Calvin came along a little bit later. The 
kids, of course, went to school. 


I made several friends that I still have. 
One of them [Earl Leason] played bassoon. 
He’s still alive, still down in San Diego. We 
played together for many years, when we got 
out of the service. We played in the San Diego 
Symphony and also we had a French quintet 
of a flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon. 
We played together for about twelve years, I 
guess, just for our own amusement, just for 
our own pleasure. We never played out, at 
least I don’t remember playing out. We just 
played for our own pleasure. 

We also just played trio stuff. It was 
violin, cello and piano, and we’d do it clarinet, 
bassoon and piano. I’d transpose the violin 
parts and he would play the cello parts as was, 
and the piano player was playing them. We 
did some of the real nice stuff, Beethoven’s 
“Princess” series of trios and some of [that] 
French composer, an organist, a lot of his 
work; Saint-Saens. 

Were the other members of the quintet from 
the San Diego Symphony, as well? 

Outside of the quintet itself they all played 
in the symphony. Our oboe was a symphony 
man. The flute, she played symphony, and 
of course I played clarinet in the symphony. 
Leason played the bassoon and our horn 
player was a symphony man, too. I can’t 
think of his name now. This was for our own 
pleasure. We had a lot of fun. We’d meet once 
a week and play for two or three hours. 

Were you in the symphony while you were still 
in the Marine Corps? 

No. At that time you couldn’t be in the 
service and be in anything like that, due to 
the union problem. 

Then I got to playing over the radio, 
KFSD at that time it was. We had a little five- 
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piece orchestra. It was piano, flute, violin, 
cello, clarinet and string bass. We played 
everything, classics on down. A little chamber 
music deal. We played everything under the 
sun. Doggone! Even “Caucasian Sketches,” 
stuff like that. 

Was your friend Leason in that? 

No, Earl wasn’t in that. From that, why 
I got into the symphony. Nino Marcelli was 
the director. He had worked it up into a 
symphonic group in the high school. Many 
of hi kids went to Julliard and to the New 
England Conservatory and such. He really 
developed some mighty fine talent in that 
high school group. 

From that, and from a few outsiders, he 
made the San Diego Symphony. It had been 
going, I guess, for about five or six years. I 
remember we played that Ravel’s “Bolero.” 
It was just when it was coming out and 
everything was manuscript. I remember that. 
They couldn’t even buy the parts; they had to 
rent them. That was really wildly received. 
Everybody loved that. Yuh! Then we did play 
some numbers with the big outdoor organ up 
there, too, that big Spreckels organ. Symphony 
night, why the place would be really loaded. 
There’d be two or tree thousand people there 
for that. 

Did you have your own clarinet during all this 
time? 

Oh, yes. Yes, my mother bought that for 
me. Of course, whatever I’d made at Hamilton 
Wade’s I’d give to her and she saved up enough 
to buy a clarinet. It was a Cundy Bettoney, but 
it was a bettonite. That’s a patented material. I 
guess its base was hard rubber; I don’t know. 
But that was before the silvers came out. The 
silvers didn’t come out until in the 1930’s, 


because I’ve got a Silverbet, my A clarinet. You 
see, I was playing for the radio at that time and 
I had a set of Selmers, and they were sharp. 
And I got a set of Buffets, and they were flat. 
And this set of Silverbets came in and they 
were right on, so I bought them. 

While I was [in San Diego] I got this job 
with the watchmaker, where I started. Yuh. 
That was all in 1927. That was in the latter part 
of 1927. He was an old English watchmaker. 

How did you get that job with Mr. Watson? 

Just an ad in the paper, “Wanted, a man 
with mechanical ability.” I went down there 
among many applicants, and we just happened 
to hit it off, and he took me. He apprenticed 
me. I had to sign apprenticeship paper. I 
was with him five, six years, something like 
that. Maybe more. I was with him until the 
Depression hit, when it got real bad in the 
thirties, thirty-three, thirty-four, somewhere 
in there. Then things got so we just couldn’t 
make a living out of the store. By that time I 
had bought in with him, was a partner. So I 
told him to take it and do what he could, and 
I’d go out and do what I could. 

I started with old windup phonographs, 
repairing those. The old Edisons and Victrolas, 
Brunswicks, Sonaras, there were three or four, 
maybe a dozen of them all together, different 
makes, you know. I’d repair those. 

From that I went onto clockwork, and 
from clockwork I went into watchwork. I 
learned the whole deal there. It’s been, you 
might say, my main trade ever since. 

I remember when I first started repairing 
phonographs, my shop was in the back, 
behind a partition. We had all the phonograph 
stuff there. I had rack, that when I got through 
with the machines I’d set them up on the rack 
and play a record. I’d generally whistle or 
something when I was going along, or sing, 
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and what was that remark he made? “He’s got 
a phonograph in his belly and a whistle on 
his lips and nothing in his head” [laughing]. 
Something like that, I’m not sure. 

[Mr. Watson] had just about a six-inch square, 
a little more than that, maybe a foot square 
space on his bench, and the rest of it was just 
tools all over, here, there and everywhere. He’d 
work on his watches there. I was watching him 
one day and asked him, “Well, what do you 
have to do if you have to get a tool in a hurry?” 

And he said, “Oh, I just paw like hell, that’s 
all” [laughing]. Yeah, he didn’t keep his tools 
up like he should have. That’s one way you 
can generally tell a workman, by the way his 
bench is, the way his tools are. If they’re all in 
place and when he gets through they go back 
in place, you can generally figure you’ve got 
a fairly good man working for you. 

We didn’t fraternize too much after hours. 
He was in his late sixties then, and he was 
pretty set in his ways, testy old Englishman. 
He was Lancastershireman, and they get 
pretty grumpy and testy. 

His son-in-law had a pig ranch out in the 
back country. We went out there once. That 
was about the only time I remember that we 
went out together anywhere. 

When things were so tough, a southern 
California music company, down there, 
offered me a place to set up. I started repairing 
instruments, that is reed instruments, 
clarinets and saxes and flutes and such as 
that, repadding and readjusting and getting 
the whole thing, because that’s very close to 
clockwork in work. 

Then this electric firm called me up and 
wanted me to come down. When I was doing 
clockwork with Watson, I had done quite a 
bit of work for them on switch clocks, sign 
clocks, advertising clocks and such as that, 
making hands and balancing them all up, 


installing movement for them, and all that. I 
figured they had some more work for me, so 
I went down there. They said, “We’re thinking 
of putting on a man. Would you like the job? 
[Laughing] Of course I took it in a hurry, 
because that was right in the middle of the 
Depression, and people were just starving. 

So I started in at ten dollars a week, just 
stripping and winding, just starting to learn 
how to wind small motors. About the second 
week I was there, a stamp clock came in, one 
of those time clocks where you stick your card 
in and punch it to punch in and out. Well, I 
fixed it and it went out. Another week or two, 
and in comes another one, so I repaired it. 

I went up to the boss. His name was Frank 
Sloan. I said, “Now, Frank, on this motor 
work, I don’t know a darned thing about it, 
and I realize it, and I’m just learning, but I am 
a journeyman clockmaker, and you’re getting 
clockwork in here.” So I got fifteen dollars a 
week! 

I was with them for quite a few years. It 
must have been late 1939, possibly. I ended 
up with my shop in their shop. I had my 
own bench, my own tools, my own lathe and 
everything. Anything that looked a little bit 
out of the way, well, “Give it to Tink, he’ll 
know how to fix it, he’s a clockmaker.” But 
also I did a lot of winding on small motors, 
too. Got so that I was handling those very 
well. But we got into a misunderstanding on 
things, so I quit. 

I started up a little shop at home. Then 
I got an opportunity, and I went to work for 
Consolidated Aircraft as an electrician, a 
troubleshooter, repairing drills and all hand 
tools, and then going out on various whatever 
trouble they had, go out and fix it. 

All during this time, of course, I was in 
the National Guard Band. I was with them for 
over ten years after I got out of the service, out 
of the marines. Then, 1940, when things really 
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started getting warmed up, we were activated 
into the Second World War, and took some 
basic training at Ventura. We were there for 
two or three months. 

Then we went to Hawaii. I was over there 
a year. It was practically the same personnel 
that got activated, but some new ones would 
come in, you know, and some would go. Then 
there was an order that came out that all first 
three graders that were married and wanted 
to go home and get out of this business could. 
So I took it and I left there in October, about 
the thirtieth of October, and they struck the 
seventh of December. 

Instead of being discharged, I was given 
a Certificate of Services, which meant that 
I could be recalled most any time. They did 
call mea back in. They gave me a notice in 
January of 1942, to be prepared to come back, 
be activated again. 

I was working at Consolidated at the time, 
Consolidated Aircraft. So I told all the guys 
goodbye, that I was on my way [laughing]. 
They didn’t call me until July [laughing]! I 
started a little shop, watch and clockmaking, 
at home, so we didn’t suffer at all. I was real 
busy. 

When I got called back in, I was sent 
down to Monterey. That’s where any people 
that are called in, where they reassign them. 
They interview them for what they can do, 
proficiencies and such. Then they assign them 
from there. I got assigned as a first sergeant 
to a 40 mm antiaircraft battery, because our 
regiment was antiaircraft. Why in the dickens 
they did that, I don’t know! They should 
have put me I ordnance, because being an 
electrician and clockmaker and watchmaker, 
it would have been right down my alley. 

But instead, I was a first sergeant of a 
battery, pushing a pencil and trying to keep 
the kids straight and what not [laughing]. 
Well, that was quite an experience. 


We had about twenty youngsters from 
North Carolina. They were illiterates. They could 
neither write nor read. They knew just about 
enough to sign their name and that was it. I or 
my clerk, when their letters would come from 
their folks, who had them written for them, we’d 
read them to the boys. Then we’d take down what 
they wanted to say and send the letters back for 
them. It was kind of a pitiful thing, those poor 
kids, out of the damp, green forests back there, 
landing out in the middle of the desert. 

We were out between Barstow and Death 
Valley, by Bicycle Lake, out in the Avawatz 
Mountains, that’s where the range was. When 
they started their basic training, we were at 
Camp Hahn, which was right across the street 
from March Field. There’s nothing left of it 
now except the old quartermaster building. 

Imagine those kids, a completely different 
diet, and living out in this desolate desert out 
there, dry as could be, in pup-tents [laughing]. 
They were sure homesick, and I don’t mean 
maybe! 

I remember one of them. After we came 
back out of basic training, they gave them ten 
days leave with travel time. This one boy came 
up and shook my hand and bid me goodbye 
and he thanked me for what I’d done for him 
and so forth. I said, “Well, this kind of sounds 
like you’re not coming back. You’re only going 
for ten days.” 

And he said, “Sergeant, when I git home, 
I’m goin’ to git my rifle gun and I’m goin’ 
back in those hills, and the first son of a b that 
comes close to me is goin’ to git shot. I’m not 
cornin’ back!” [Laughing] I never saw him 
again! It was an interesting deal. 

[We were stationed in] Ontario, down back of 
Los Angeles, out in the Cucamonga district. 
All that five thousand acres of grapes, you 
know, that Jack Benny used to talk about, 
Cucamonga and Azusa or something. 
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That was pretty country We were there 
just when the walnuts were ripe, and the 
tokay grapes and such. We were stationed 
out around Ontario Airfield as antiaircraft. 
We were right out in a walnut grove, and a 
big field of grapes just the other side of us. 
The government bought this man’s crop and 
paid him for his crop so we could move in. 
Of course, he was still cutting and selling, 
too. Some of the kids worked shaking walnuts 
down for him and such, but a lot of the 
walnuts didn’t get where they should have 
gone [laughing]. 

And the grapes! Oh, those grapes were 
good, I tell you! He said, “Take em if you want 
em, the only thing, cut 'em off, don’t break 'em 
off.” 

The tokays are a red grape, with seeds. 
But oh, are they good. Don’t get them up here 
too much. They get the emperors and such, 
but not the tokays. I’m sure they [make good 
wine]. Then the muscat grapes, that’s what 
they make that muscatel wine out of. That’s 
what the winos drink. 

We were dispersed out around the field. 
In our battery we had four guns, four 40- 
mm’s. They were dispersed around. The 
headquarters was in this walnut grove, and 
of course I was there. 

Then, as I say, the battery was dispersed, 
and I went back to Camp Hahn. I was sent up 
here from there. 

Ed [Ortiz] found out that I had been called 
back in and I was busy. The battery that I was 
in got broken up, and so I was just idle, I had 
nothing, and he had me transferred here to 
Reno. 

Ed Ortiz was a tailor by trade. He was a 
high class Mexican. Very, very fine gentleman, 
very nice man. He was directing the National 
Guard Band when I joined the National Guard 
in San Diego, in the thirties. It didn’t take two 
or three months and he made me first sergeant 


of the band, and I was first sergeant for ten 
years there before we got called in the service. 

Ed also taught at the Grossmont High 
School, which is between La Mesa and El 
Cajon in San Diego. His son, Ed, he also 
played clarinet, and he was in the band. He 
now is a teacher in the school system down in 
San Diego. The older Ed, he’s passed on, he’s 
gone now. 

[Ed had been] transferred back to the States 
and reassigned to the quartermaster as a tailor. 
Then how he got up here, I guess he found out 
there was a vacancy for a bandmaster up here, 
so he applied for it and got sent up here, and 
then he got me up here. 
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Reno Years 


Military Service 

My old bandmaster, Mr. Ortiz, had the 
band up here at the Reno Army Air Base (at 
that time, that’s what it was). He found out 
that I was back in the service, so he had me 
transferred up to the band here. That’s how 
I landed here, as first sergeant of the band. 
I stayed here until I got discharged in 1945, 
and I’ve been here ever since. I’ve always liked 
Reno, ever since I came here. 

This base had been going, I think, a couple 
of years or maybe a year when [Mr. Ortiz] was 
sent up here. Then he was discharged a year or 
so before I got out. Then I took the band over 
as first sergeant. We had another bandmaster 
assigned to us, but he was a flute player and 
not a director, so I continued directing the 
band, he played flute, until I got my discharge 
in 1945, after the deal was over. 

[Mr. Ortiz went] down to La Mesa again. 
He didn’t live too long after that. I think it was 
three or four years and he was gone. I think he 


was in his sixties, but he wasn’t terribly strong 
or healthy any time. 

[Laughing] Although he was well educated, he 
spoke broken English. He could speak fluently, 
you know, but some of those guys would really 
get him going, “...don’t understand this...” 
and “.. .don’t understand that...” and he’d get 
mad, “I take no more of you crap” [laughing] 

Not too much, we didn’t, because there 
again, you see, there’s the code in the service 
between an officer and an enlisted man, you 
don’t fraternize. 

At that time, this was the training center 
for the China-Burma-India, the CBI Hop, they 
called it, where they were taking supplies from 
China over to India or India over to China, one 
or the other, over the Himalayas, and also to 
Burma, just going back and forth with those 
transport planes. They said that flying out 
here at this base was much rougher than over 
the Himalayas. They had DC-3’s, I think they 
were. I don’t know enough about planes. 
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But of course, our duty out there was 
just band, parades and colors in the evening. 
Regular band duty, concerts here and there. 

The front of the runway, out in front of 
where the big hangars are, they used that for 
a parade ground. We had a colonel that was 
dead set on parades, no matter what. Wed 
get out there in some blizzards and have a 
parade. That colonel was just dead set, he had 
to have his parade every week. Every Saturday 
morning was a parade. I wasn’t there too long 
when [Andre] Duchene took over. No, it was 
the one before him. Merrick, Colonel Merrick. 

There were times when the big horns, we 
had to take the bells off because they couldn’t 
hold them in the wind [laughing]. I’ve seen 
the drummer, the wind would catch him and 
just whirl him around with the bass drum, 
out there in the winter [laughing]. The horns 
would freeze up, that is the brass horns. Of 
course, they always managed to freeze so 
they’d be in between the valves so they couldn’t 
play them as bugles. I wouldn’t doubt what 
one or two of the kids would hang them out 
overnight to be sure that they froze [laughing]! 

Then they had a compound where they 
used to have parades, too. That was back of 
the administration building. I think it’s all 
houses in there now. It was a field there that 
we used to parade on. I remember we were 
having a parade when the announcement 
of the Japanese surrender came. You see, I 
landed there in forty-three and Japanese, it 
was forty-five when we had that V-Day, when 
they surrendered. It was about one o’ clock in 
the afternoon. That was quite a celebration! 
We had just finished up the parade. Then 
everybody was hollering and cheering and 
what have you. That was quite a deal. 

[During rationing] we always got plenty of 
gas. Of course, they gave us extra tickets for 
going from Reno up there and back, you see, 


if you were living at home. Then we’d pool. 
Each guy got extra tickets. We’d pool them, 
just the same [laughing]. That way we had gas 
and we could buy it at the commissary there. 

We formed a quartet after I had been here. 
We got the whole band singing as a chorus. 
Then we had this quartet. 

Dick Darrohn and Frank Ward and Jack 
[Cross]. Dick now is back in central New York 
State, if he’s still alive, I guess he is. He had a 
men’s store, something like Patterson’s here, 
back near the Fingerlakes country. 

Jack was a schoolteacher back in the 
Detroit area. Frank Ward, I don’t know 
exactly. He got into a quartet that took 
national awards. They’re professionals now. 
They used them in “The Music Man.” The 
quartet that sings in “The Music Man” picture 
and story is that quartet. I’ve forgotten what 
their names were. They had a name, and I 
think they’re still singing professionally. 

Mostly barbershop, or just about anything? 

Anything under the sun. I think they 
mainly started out as a barbershop quartet. 
Here, we used to sing barbershop, too, but 
we’d sing lots of spirituals and straight songs, 
“Blue Heaven,” and such as that sort of thing. 
We used to go down to Trinity and sing with 
the choir down there, when Trinity was just 
a basement, before they had the church built. 
For years they met just in the crypt, in the 
basement, just with a roof over it, before they 
built the church. We sang with the choir there 
every Sunday. Got five dollars apiece for it. 

Then we would sing as a quartet, too, sing 
a spiritual or an anthem, like “Fisten to the 
Fambs,” or something. 

In fact, we put on a couple of shows at the 
base, minstrel shows, with the whole band. 
Cracked a lot of jokes and what have you. You 
know how a minstrel show goes. 
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Blackface and the whole thing ? 

Yeah. Sing the old Darkle songs, “Old 
Black Joe,” and such. 

Did they have you telling the jokes? 

All four of us would. I told my share! We 
put on one show one time at the old Granada, 
when it was there, a minstrel show, the band 
did. Then we put on one down in Minden. 

Were they free to the public? 

Oh, sure. Oh, definitely. Because you 
see that was all service-oriented. They had a 
detachment at that time in Minden, I think it 
was naval, and it was primarily for them, but 
of course the public was invited. 

You’d be surprised how many people 
there are in town from that old army air base 
that stayed here. [A1 Bell] was in the band 
while I was first sergeant of it. He was solo 
trumpet. At that time he was doing a lot of 
arranging. I never saw a guy like it. There 
could be radios and blowing and whistling 
and playing all around him and he’d go right 
around scribbling that stuff off and never hear 
anybody. 

There are four or five of the bandsmen 
left here in town. A1 Bell is one, Mario Talucci 
is another. He’s vice president of the union. 
Charlie Schultz, Johnny Shields, and an 
accordion player, he lives in Sparks, Gino, it 
doesn’t come to me now. 

Are these people still playing? 

Johnny Shields isn’t. I think he’s a dealer 
up at the lake. Bob Hermesky, he had an 
upholstery place here in town. He’s passed 
on a few years ago. Charlie Schultz was a mail 
carrier. He’s retired. I think he still does a little 


playing. Of course A1 plays and Mario plays, 
he plays piano. 

Family and Early Reno Years 

I wasn’t downtown too much when I first 
came here. We were out at the base, lived out 
there and that’s nine miles and I didn’t have 
a car or anything, so I stayed pretty close 
to the base until Mama and the boys came 
up. They were about thirteen to fourteen, 
maybe about that age when I was sent up 
here. Mama came up with the boys. Let’s see, 
I landed here in forty-three, I think it was in 
October. She came up in forty-four, maybe in 
the springtime, something like that. 

I stayed at the base. I lived in the barracks 
out at the base, until we found a place. Of 
course, she had a close friend, [Mrs. Herman] 
up here, that they lived with I guess two or 
three months until we could find a house. 
Mrs. Herman died a couple of years ago, and 
her husband had been dead quite a while 
when Mama came up. She was out with her 
son [when she died]. He’s out in Fallon, and 
he’s of course still alive. But she and the boys 
stayed with them and I stayed out at the base 
until we found this place and moved in there. 

Then we had rented a little house over 
on, at that time it was Viola Street. It’s now 
Arroyo. The old V & T was still running. In 
fact, it ran right in front of us about fifty feet 
over from where we were. It was just back of 
the buildings. It’d be between Holcomb and— 
now wait a minute. It ran onto Holcomb up 
above where the Coca-Cola plant used to be. 
You know that crossing there. It’s one block up. 
It goes onto Center Street. Center Street ends 
there and that’s where it got onto Holcomb, 
the old right of way along in through there. 
That went straight down through. Holcomb 
runs on down to Wells, goes down around to 
Wells, but the V & T was on over. It just ran 
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fairly close to the row of buildings that are on 
the east side of Virginia Street, right on down 
through there. 

Landrum’s came in, I guess, about the 
second year we were there, something like 
that. The other buildings, where the Chez 
Maxime [is], that building was there, and the 
V & T ran right down in back of it. 

Never had any trouble getting those kids 
up in the morning because the train came by 
and they were always up to see it. 

The house is still there. You know where 
the Suburban Motor Court is? Well, those 
little houses just on the east of them is where 
we were. 

Reno must have about ended there back then. 

Just a couple more blocks. Wells Avenue 
was just a dirt road. Mt. Rose was there. I 
think that was the last street. I don’t know 
about Hillcrest, here. Plumb Lane, there 
was none at all. A little grocery store down 
in there, we used to get groceries from, had 
a funny name. On Mt. Rose was the old 
Black’s Auto Camp. I remember that. That 
was about where Raley’s is, right about in 
that land. It was an auto camp. They didn’t 
call them motels at that time. It was an auto 
camp. Just small buildings, you know, with 
a place to drive your auto in, and then like a 
cabin deal. 

Then [we] bought this place here and 
moved over here [Hillcrest Drive] in, I’d say 
forty-five. Across the street, it was the Snare 
Ranch. It was an orchard. It went clean up to 
the Black property. I don’t know how far the 
Snare Ranch went [to the west]. 

This was about the same here [on the 
south side]. Of course, there were no motels 
or anything down there [On Virginia Street 
and south], I don’t know, the Old Orchard 
might have been there at that time. 


Then you’d go way on down to the Moffat 
house, that they moved out not too long ago 
before you’d get into anything. It’s across 
from where Breuner’s, where that shopping 
center [is], it was across from there. That’s way 
down in Pleasant Valley now. That was quite 
a mansion. That belonged to Fitzgerald. 

This white house here up on the corner 
was originally down where the Eucalyptus 
Records is now. That belonged to one of the 
big casino owners. They moved it up to this 
[northeast] corner here [of Hillcrest and 
Lakeside Drives]. 

The Virginia Lake was made with the 
WPA. Back in the WPA days they made that 
lake. Lakeside went around both sides, but I 
don’t remember whether it was paved or not. 

This home was already built. I think 
Forrest Zurfluh built this. I think it was in the 
thirties, thirty-six, thirty-eight, somewhere 
back in there. 

John went to Reno High. Earl Wooster was 
the principal at that time, and it was over on 
West Street, right across from the synagogue. 
It was West Street. That was the old Reno High 
in there. 

Cal went up here to Billinghurst Junior 
High. John finished out on Reno High and 
Cal finished Reno High, too. Cal started in 
Northside, the old Northside School, which 
was at that time where Harold’s Club parking 
lot is, on Center and Fourth Street. Then we 
moved out here. I think he had the last grade to 
finish there, and then he started at Billinghurst. 
He was with Felton Hickman for about eight 
years, because when Felton transferred from 
Billinghurst to Reno High, Cal graduated at 
the same time and went to Reno High. 

Did Cal play? 

Trombone. They also sang. They had two 
or three male quartets out there. 
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Of course, both of them were all shop. The 
academic end of it didn’t interest them at all 
[laughing]. They just barely squeaked by. But 
on shop, they were the top men. 

Was John involved musically at all? 

No. He tried to play clarinet a little once, 
but he didn’t like it. No, all his music is 
electronic, recording tapes. He has tapes of the 
band way back to 1963,1 think it is, something 
like that. 

John was called into the service and he 
went to Korea. He was in the Signal Corps, 
because at that time he had been working 
down at the telephone company, so they put 
him in the Signal Corps. He was in the Signal 
Corps over at Korea, and when that was over 
he came back and was discharged. 

Cal, his first job, I think he got, was a 
boilermaker’s helper down at the shops in 
Sparks. Then he got to be a fireman. Then he 
got called into the service. He got put into 
the railroad transportation deal. He ended up 
close to Norfolk, Virginia, [at] Portsmouth. 

What it was was a miniature railroad. 
They had about a ten-mile loop of track. They 
had these engines and cars. What they were 
doing was training crews to handle trains, and 
then they’d be sent over, like over to Korea 
to handle railroads, or wherever they were 
needed in the service. 

Cal, they kept him as an engineer 
instructor, so he stayed there all of his 
time in the service. About all he did was 
play train [laughing]. Of course, he had to 
instruct the engineers and firemen how to 
fire and how to run the engine and how to 
repair things if they were broke down or 
anything, things on that order. They wanted 
him to stay, but he wanted to get back to 
Nevada. He didn’t want any part of that 
country out there. 


Then they started this electric shop. Cal, 
he’s primarily a steam engineer. Electric didn’t 
appeal to him too much. When he first came 
back, he got on the railroad as a fireman again, 
on those big Mallets. He was on the extra 
board. He’d make the run up what the railroad 
called the Modoc, that went up around 
Pyramid Lake from Fernley; he’d get that. 
They’d run from here to Wendel and back. 
Or he’d go down to Mina. That goes down 
through Hawthorne. [He’d] fire on those. But 
then the diesels came in and the big malleys 
went out. The diesels he didn’t like. He said 
all you could do was sit there and that drone 
would put you to sleep. You’d fight sleep all 
the way, and it was just so miserable. So he 
quit and went to work for Harrah’s automobile 
place as a steam man, rebuilding those steam 
automobiles. He’s still there. 

He’s rebuilt several Stanleys and a few 
Whites and a couple of Dobles. In fact, he 
has one up at the house right now that he’s 
rebuilding for a person. There were only about 
twenty-five Dobles made. They were way 
ahead of their time. They had improvements 
on them that were so far ahead of that 
particular time, people didn’t even understand 
them or know what to do with them. It wasn’t 
designed exactly right. So Cal has redesigned 
it and it’s mostly in the steaming and where 
the steam comes back and is condensed back 
into water again. There was trouble in that 
end of it. He’s got that squared away, and he 
got the thing running. If he gets it really done, 
why that’s going to be quite a feather in his 
hat. Guy paid eighty thousand dollars for that 
thing and if he can get it up and make it right, 
why it’ll be worth a lot more than that. 

Mama had lived here before, when she was 
a girl. You see, she was born out in Paradise 
Valley, out by Winnemucca, in Dutch Flats 
out there. The folks came here, I don’t know, I 
guess in the late teens. I remember she always 
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talks about it, they came by wagon, horse and 
wagon, from Winnemucca. It took them way 
two weeks to get here [laughing]. To think we 
do it in an hour and a half now [laughing]! 

Dad, father-in-law, wasn’t too happy 
here, so they went up to Oregon and they 
didn’t like that. Then they went down to San 
Diego, and they liked that fairly well. He was 
a cabinetmaker, and he could get work in 
the mills down there. That’s what he worked 
at. He was also a prospector. Every chance 
he’d get he’d be off in the mountains hunting 
for whatever he could find, gold, silver or 
whatever [laughing]. 

Of course, coming back up here, why she 
knew quite a few people here. Max Kuhn, he 
was a manufacturing jeweler here, he had 
been with Herz Brothers for many, many 
years. She went in to see him, to see if he 
knew of anybody that needed a watchmaker 
that could do watch work for them. He sent 
her to Rudy Herz, who had the Reno Jewelry. 
So I started doing watch work for him. Nights 
when I’d come home from the base, why I’d 
do watch work. I guess I did that for him for 
about two years at home. Then when I got out, 
why I just moved my bench up to the store. I 
was with Rudy for about fifteen years. 

It was the Reno Jewelry, not Herz Brothers, 
where the Money Tree is now, here in Reno on 
Virginia Street, just below the old Monarch 
Cafe, right next door to it. That was across 
from Harolds Club, just practically directly 
across. That had been there for many years. 
Chris Petersen used to run [the Monarch 
Cafe]. He had a brother. They were in there 
together, in the old Monarch Cafe. Our store 
and the Monarch Cafe were right wall to wall. 
In fact, it was just one wall. The back of our 
store, Rudy leased to them. It was their bakery. 
Our store went in maybe half way between the 
road and the alley, and the other half was the 
bakery for the Monarch, the kitchen and such. 


I’ll never forget, I had a chime clock like 
this one up here, with the hammers on it. 
I never thought! I set it up against the wall 
there to run it. Every fifteen minutes there’d 
be something knocking on the wall, you 
know, and it about drove those bakers nuts 
trying to find out what the hell was going on 
[laughing]! They came over the next day and 
said, “You got somebody hidden in there, or 
in prison that can’t get out or something?” 
[Laughing] 

Then the Petersens got out, and Gonzales, 
the Greek, took it over, and he failed in it. 
Then it stood idle. Then I think the whole 
building was torn down or something, I don’t 
know what it turned into from there, I really 
don’t. 

After a while, [the Reno Jewelry] moved 
over to Second and Sierra, on the corner there, 
where the Gold Dust is now. They were right 
on the corner there. I think there was a shoe 
Store in there before they moved over there. 
It was quite a while ago. I was already down 
on Sage Street with the boys by then. 

The boys [had] opened up an electric 
shop, the Sierra Electric Works, down on 
Sage Street. I figured I could help them out on 
motor work, as well as doing watch and clock 
work. So I moved my shop down there. And 
first one got out and then the other got out, 
and I had the whole thing on me [laughing]. 
Then the place burned down, which was 
the best thing in the world that could have 
happened to me. I got home here, and I’ve 
been here ever since. 

Hank Wolfe worked for us. There was a 
little apartment at one end of the building. He 
just lived in the apartment and kind of kept an 
eye on things, for he was right there. It was a 
long building. We had half of it, the western 
end of it. Then there was another space and 
then another space. The far end was Jordan’s 
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Thermo King. He used it as a warehouse to 
keep parts in. 

The middle part the landlord rented to a 
motorcycle club, of all the things in the world 
to do. The first one, the Reno Ramblers, they 
were decent people. They were very good. A 
lot of policemen and other types of people 
were in it. And it was well run and well taken 
care of. But then they left and this bunch of 
long hairs with the wheels way out in front, 
you know, got in there. One night they had a 
whingding, and I guess somebody kicked the 
barbecue thing over when they left. 

This Hank started to smelling smoke and 
smelling it, and kept looking and looking and 
looking and finally he saw flames coming up 
over the partition from that place. He called 
the fire department. They got there seven 
minutes later, but by that time the whole 
place was just a mass of flame. It was an 
old corrugated iron building with wooden 
beams. Something like that is just an oven. 
The corrugated iron keeps the heat in. It just 
goes up and up and up and up. It goes very 
fast. Just burned the daylights out of things. 
So cleaned that up and I got home here, and I 
have my shop here now. That’s five years ago, 
I guess, maybe more. 

City Band: Early Years 

How did you get involved with the city band? 

Well, I heard of it, and being a musician, 
why I wanted some place to play. In fact, I 
think I sat in and played with them a few times 
even before I got discharged, for rehearsals 
and such. Seems to me Rolla Johnson was 
director. Bill Hackett had been our for a while 
and then Rolla got it and then Bill Hackett 
got it from Rolla and then I got it from Bill 
Hackett. Yuh. I remember Rolla. He just didn’t 
do too good with it, frankly, but I guess he did 


the best he could. I just don’t like to criticize 
anybody. It isn’t right to do it, unless you can 
do it to help them. Of course Rolla’s gone 
now. But he wasn’t a real director. There was 
no curing, no nothing. Just a time beater. 

He had Reno High School Band for 
many years. Personally, I think he was a very, 
very fine gentleman, very fine man. But he 
just didn’t have it for music, you know, the 
knack of interpreting, and bringing them 
out, shushing the other guy down, balancing 
things up and what not. 

Bill Hackett was the same way. Dick 
[Woodward] was playing solo cornet and I 
was playing solo clarinet, and Bill would start 
the band, and we’d nod to each other, and 
we’d take off and Bill would follow us. He had 
seven programs, and he never changed them 
through the summer. 

We played in Powning Park, right in front 
of the old State Building. All around they 
could hear us. Of course, there was still a lot 
of tourists coming in at that time because 
they did have gambling. They’d come up and 
be surprised that there was such a thing as a 
band in Reno, of all places, and commented 
on how nice it was [laughing]. We’d get a lot 
of that. 

Then of course, they had the Shrine band 
at the same time, too, and I played in that, 
although I wasn’t a Mason, even, at that time. 
It was pretty nearly the same membership at 
that time [laughing]. A few different ones. 

When I applied for [the band job], 
they had kind of an audition deal, and they 
appointed me. That’s all I can say. We each 
directed a concert and I won. 

You were appointed by... 

Angelo Urrutia [from the city council]. I 
had quite a time keeping it! Bill Hackett tried 
his best to get it back the following year. 
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By what means? 

Any way he could! That ended with almost 
like a contest. He directed the band and then 
I directed the band, and they chose. It was an 
opinion of the band itself, more or less. After 
I directed it, Bill gave up anyhow, so I don’t 
know. I think he stopped music completely 
then. ‘Course he was in his late sixties then, I 
think. I was in my forties. 

Bill never had any soloists as far as I can 
recollect, and neither did Rolla. I started 
singers. In fact, among our first concerts, I 
remember we put on a Christmas concert 
in the old State Building, on the stage there. 
We had a chorus of about thirty people from 
the different choirs that sang with the band 
several numbers, and then sang numbers by 
themselves. Then they had a men’s chorus at 
that time, too, that would sing numbers with 
the band. At that times we gave concerts 
through the winter, about every two months, 
something like that. I think it was on a Sunday 
evening, in the State Building. 

I’ve always used singers with the band, that 
is soloists an quartets and duets. Instrumental 
soloists, too. 

I remember one time Bonnie Foard was 
singing the “Indian Love Call” with us. She got 
completely off key with it, and I had to start 
singing toward her to get here back where she 
belonged. I remember that [laughing]! 

That particular [concert] was in front of 
the State Building. We had the PA system, 
with the three horns way up on the flag pole. 
They were up there many years sitting on that 
flag pole. The statue that was right in front of 
the State Building, there was flag pole right 
aside of the statue. They mounted the PA 
system, the horns, up on top. 

Bonnie [also] played with us. She played 
trombone. Her husband is principal down 
there at Wooster. Bob Foard. 


Margo used to sing with us. She had a 
beautiful alto voice. I can’t think of her last 
name. She and Bonnie would sing duets. I 
remember one. Margo’s husband was a piano 
player, played around the various clubs, 
hotels, and such, and he arranged “Tammy” 
for them. They sang it as a duet with the band. 
That went very nicely. 

We had a deep bass singer. Can’t think of 
his name. He used to sing with us. [He] sang 
in the choir at Trinity. We used to Russian 
bass the choir, go down an octave below the 
regular bass part, you know, wail [it] out! 

[Bob Trimble] sang with us two or three times, 
not too far back. Of course, Mary [Seyfarth] 
sang with us for several years. Shelby Squeir, 
she’s now Shelby Waltz, sang alto with us for 
several years. She still teaches out in the valley 
there. Joe Battaglia used to sing with us quite 
a bit. [The singing] kind of faded out, and it 
went to Mary. 

City Band: Traveling 

[When I joined the city band] we didn’t do 
any traveling at all. I really don’t remember 
when we first started. It could have been the 
first year, that we’d get a invitation to come 
out and play. I might get the invitation, but 
I’d turn it over to [Charlie Cowan] and he 
would authorize it. Then later on, we were put 
directly under the City Manager, and anything 
that came in that we didn’t have in our budget, 
was extracurricular, why I would go to the 
City Manager, and if he okayed it, and the 
council okayed it, we’d go, and otherwise, no. 

I guess it was more or less kind of a 
spontaneous thing. We’d get a request for the 
band, and Charlie would say “Let’s go,” and 
we’d go. I’ve always advocated getting out, you 
know, and playing everywhere if you can. I 
would say we very likely started the very first 
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year going here, maybe one or two places, and 
then it has ended up in several other places. 

I know we used to play in Sparks. We 
used to give at least two concerts a year down 
there, and then the councils got to fighting 
[laughing]! 

We’d generally just give a parade when 
we first started, just a parade. It was always a 
parade and a concert in Sparks on Labor Day, 
because that was a big politician’s deal at that 
time, until the Sertoma got going with their 
boat races and killed it. But there we would 
give a parade, then generally right after the 
parade we’d start playing, mostly just ballyhoo 
stuff, pop, you know, not a regular concert. 
That developed a little bit later. 

Of course, Carson City, Admission Day 
we always played a parade and concert down 
there until I got too many of the younger folks 
in from the schools and then it decimated us 
so, because in fact they were forced to play 
with their school bands, which was the only 
right thing to do, so it decimated us to maybe 
ten men or something. So we just played a 
concert there. 

Generally it’s always been a long parade, 
always been a big parade, as far as I can 
remember. I think our last parade we doubled 
up with the Carson City Band and played the 
parade. They had a Carson City Band down 
there. You know that Jimmy, who came up 
and would stand back with the cymbals at 
our concerts? Jimmy Chartz. He has birth 
defects, although he’s not violent or anything, 
you know, he’s backwards, he would stand 
around and be their errand boy and what 
not. [The director] was Dutch [Carlson]. 
He worked for the State. They were not 
supported by the city. Way back, they were. 
The original Carson City Band was a brass 
band. This is going way back in the 1800’s, 
and they were supported by the city. But it 
dwindled out. 


Then, I don’t know whether Dutch 
reactivated it or it had been going and he just 
took over. 

Were they unionized? 

No, just a volunteer group. We used to go 
down there to their rehearsals and play with 
them and they’d generally play maybe one or 
two concerts a year and we’d go down and 
play, Irving Albrecht and myself. There’d be 
sometimes four or five of us that’d go down 
and play. Chester [Ghiglieri] would come 
along. 

But we’d rehearse in the old Civic 
Auditorium. I think it’s the college now, a 
community college, they used it for a while. 
[Now] the community college is up by the 
children’s home, up in Eagle Valley, there. 

Just in the last few years we’ve gone to 
Lovelock. Lovelock, I think, was about the 
last of our long trips that we started making. 
I think that’s been three or four times now. 

Fallon we went [to] for quite a while, and 
it got to be a touch and go between Fallon and 
Sparks as to which one we went to. The one 
that go their invitation in first, that’s the one 
we went to. 

We went out to Greenville a couple, three 
times. We’ve had invitations for Winnemucca 
and Elko and Tonopah. Of course, we went to 
Auburn two or three times, but it just gets too 
expensive, just don’t have the money to do it. 
Could mean an overnight deal, you know. It’d 
just cost too much. 

Of course, Susanville and Quincy. We’ve 
been going there for, heavens, it must be 
fifteen or twenty years. We’d play at the 
fairgrounds. Quincy, the parade used to be 
right down the main street. They’d start down 
by the Y. You remember that school where 
we’d get out and assemble. It’d start there and 
then go through town and then turn around 
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and go back through town again [laughing]. 
Same route, same parade! I remember that! 
Then lately, the last three or four years, they’ve 
been making that circle. Then wed go out to 
the fairgrounds and play out there. Of course 
Susanville, the same thing. Susanville came in 
a little later, after Quincy. 

We played Carson Valley Days once 
or twice. That was from Gardnerville to 
Minden. Then wed play a concert in that little 
bandstand in the park in Minden. 

[We also played for] the Symphonic Society 
up there [at Lake Tahoe]. That was paid by 
them. We went as the Reno Municipal Band, 
but it was their money that paid for it. Down 
in the green there. 

We played a couple of concerts in Portola. 
About ten years ago, I guess, at least. That’s 
how we got to know the Mousetrap. Jim and 
Dorothy [Patterson]. Yeh, Dorothy played 
a fine organ. We’d play a parade up there in 
Portola. We’d start practically out where the 
Mousetrap is, just several blocks in, right 
at the edge of the city, where the Veterans’ 
Hall is. We’d go up through that part, up the 
highway, and then go over the bridge and 
through Portola itself. Then we played one real 
concert, sit-down concert. Then we’ve played 
a couple of stand-up deals, just ballyhoo for a 
half hour. 

The first one we played, Jim and Dorothy 
invited us over to the Mousetrap for lunch. 
That’s how we got to know them. We had 
several meetings there with the organ. We’d 
get to blowing with it, you know, and have a 
little jam session and what not. 

As far as I know, they were always in 
Portola. They’d close up that Mousetrap Labor 
Day, and then she’d come out in the winter and 
play around at the various clubs. Jim would 
stay in Portola and keep care of things. I think 
he had a shingle mill that he’d cut shingles 


in the winter out of the cedar around there. 
[Dorothy] played up at Harolds Club and she 
played down here at the Sharon House for 
over a year. 

They sold out there and they bought a 
place in Chico, a more or less a kind of little 
farm deal. I suppose Dorothy’s still playing 
down around there. She was a fine organ 
player. She didn’t read music, but she knew 
solfeggio. She’d listen to a tune, she’d write it 
out solfeggio, do-re-mi-fasol-la-ti-do, that 
sort of thing, and then work it up from there 
on the organ. 

City Band: Personalities 

Frank [Carraro] was a hod carrier for 
many, many, many years. He played bass 
with the band. In fact, I think he started in 
about 1908 or ’9, somewhere way back there, 
because we were still playing in Powning Park 
when he had his fiftieth year with the band. 

Charlie Cowan was chairman of the band 
committee when Frank got his fiftieth. We 
gave him a certificate and a plaque and what 
not. We didn’t party. It was just at one of the 
concerts. 

[Frank] had the same old Helicon bass that he 
used in those days. A Helicon bass just wraps 
around you, and it has just a little bell that 
comes straight out, with rotary valves. The 
Sousaphone, that Sousa adapted, all he did 
was take a Helicon bass and make a bigger bell 
and turn it out. It’s basically the Helicon bass. 

Along towards the end, Frank couldn’t 
hit more than one note every ten seconds, 
something like that [laughing], but he was 
faithful, and he showed up, and he was there. 
His son is still alive, and I think he still lives 
up in Frank’s old home on Vine Street. Frank 
passed on fifteen years ago, twenty maybe. 
Quite a long time ago. 
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Chester was in the band before I, Chester 
Ghiglieri. He was in the old Shrine band for, 
must have been close to fifty years, I guess. 
For many, many, many years. I don’t know 
just how many. He was in the municipal band 
for over thirty-five years. He was in the band 
before I came in and I was in thirty-three 
[years]. It could have been longer than that, I 
don’t know exactly. Of course, he worked for 
the railroad. He was with Southern Pacific, 
down in the freight office. 

At that time it was down by the depot, just 
below the depot. He was a clerk there, and 
retired from that and was active in the band 
all that time. 

I guess possibly the second or third year 
that I started with the band he started working 
as property and librarian and such. 

Doc Elges had the Riverside Hospital. Doc 
is living up in Incline now. [His daughters], 
Daria and Pam, they both played drums, [too]. 
Daria, I believe, is a registered nurse. Pam is 
a medical technician. They’re both married. 
Pam is married the horn player, John Fierce. 
[They were in the band] maybe three or four 
years, four or five years, something like that. 
John’s family lives way out in the valley. I think 
it’s Thomas Creek. If you go out, the road ends 
at their place. I don’t know whether they’re still 
there or not. I don’t know if they’re in town 
now or not. They went east to the big hospital 
back there, those brothers that had a clinic, 
Mayo. They’re both medical technicians. Then 
they came back here, and I think John now is 
a projectionist in a theater. Pam, I don’t know. 
The last ballet deal that we put on, Pam was 
dancing in that group. I announced it over the 
speaker that she’d been a former member of 
the band. What do they call themselves, the 
Nevada Artists or the Nevada something or 
other. They may have gone again. I saw Pam 
a couple of years later at a Wendy’s place and 
that’s the last time I’ve seen them. 


Daria, I haven’t seen for a long time. I 
guess she’s still in town. She got married. I 
think they divorced or something. I don’t 
know. 

Cam Mottino was already in the band 
when I took over. He played under Bill for 
I don’t know how many years before. Before 
1935, I know. He played drums all the time. 
He was a Shriner, played in the Shrine band, 
too. That’s how I presume that he got into 
city band. Bill had that band, it must have 
been twenty years, the Shrine band and the 
municipal band. He’d use men in both bands. 

Cam was an ex-councilman. As far as I 
know, he was a bartender. Then he played 
music on the side. He came from down on 
the coast. I think he was born down around 
Oakland, I’m not sure. He’d talk about family a 
little bit, you know. I know it was down in the 
San Francisco area. Outside of that, I didn’t 
know too much about Cam. He played with 
Tony Peccetti, in the ballroom that Tony had 
for so many years here, played drums with 
him. That’s about it on Cam as far as I know. 

He died of emphysema. He passed on, it 
must have been six or seven years ago, I guess, 
something like that. He quit the band on 
account of that, because he couldn’t partake, 
couldn’t breathe right. That’s about all I know 
on Cam. 

Doc [Maurice] Beesley came in the band 
after I had it, thirty years [ago]. Of course, he 
was the dean of mathematics at that time up 
at the university. He’s always played alto sax. 

He had two of his children in there, 
Barbara Beesley on flute and Norm Beesley on 
tenor sax. Norm is now a dentist and Barbara 
is now Barbara Heath. [Don] Heath has an 
insurance firm. 

[Doc] talked about playing in the 
nickelodeons back in New York City. That 
was where they had a hall and they’d have two 
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bands, one on one side and the other on the 
other. One would play and the other would 
rest. It was a nickel a dance. It was that sort 
of thing. He talked about playing in those 
nickelodeons. Whether he got into any of the 
name bands, I doubt, because at that time he 
was going to school and supporting himself 
on that sort of thing. I’m quite sure that music 
with him has been a secondary, not a primary 
thing. 

Of course, Dale [Hallack] has played 
in the band. Now he’s gotten where he’s so 
incapacitated that he can’t do too much. 
Dale started playing with me. He came 
into the school system here as a teacher of 
instrumental. I don’t know how deep he went, 
whether it was just reeds and strings or went 
deeper than that I don’t know. 

Then he brought his son Lonnie in. Lonnie 
was a little bit backwards. Lonnie played 
clarinet. He passed on, I should say four or 
five years after eh was in the bands, if that. 

Then Dale, Junior, why he came in the 
band, when he moved up here to live with 
his folks. He’d been, I guess, going to school 
somewhere else. ‘Course he’s back in North 
Dakota or some God-forsaken place teaching 
there. He’s got a good position and he likes it, 
so it’s a good place for him. 

Phyllis [Plambeck] has only been with 
us a few years, not over four or five, I don’t 
think. She just came into town and started 
playing. They don’t go back too far. Her 
husband, I guess was sent up here because 
he’s in the telephone [company], and he very 
likely got sent up here to work in this section 
of the company, and of course they came 
along. Might be six or seven years now, you 
know how time gets past you. Her history I 
don’t know very much about. I think she’s 
from Chicago. [Last summer] she just quit! 
She didn’t show up, so Bob [Moss] took over. 
She wanted to play the last concert, come in 


and take over Bob, after he’d been playing all 
summer, and I told her nothing doing. She 
got real mad and said she’d never come back 
to the band. I’m sorry! Those two have never 
clicked, I guess you could say. Whether it was 
personalities or professional, I have no idea. 

Beth [Shay] and Margaret [Schade] were 
both in the band when I started. [Margaret] 
was in high school when she was playing 
in the band. Beth was too. Beth used to be 
a drum major with the band years ago. I 
remember we had a Christmas parade with 
balloons, one time. Beth dressed up as Santa 
Claus, was drum major. 

Did Merle Snider play in the city band while 
you had it? 

He might have played bass once or twice 
as an extra, about all. We were never close or 
anything. 

Let’s see, of the other ones alive, Orville 
Anderson, “Andy” the trombone player. And 
Louis Chase. 

How did Lawrence Little get into the band? 

I invited him. Prof played horn in the 
Carson City Band for many years, and he 
came up and joined the city band. He’s still 
going. I saw him not too long ago. But none 
of the others that I can remember outside of 
Jimmy Chartz, the boy. Of course, he’s not a 
boy any more. Lord, he must be forty years 
old, now! 

Iris [Maytan] was already in the band 
when I took it over, on oboe. She also plays 
bassoon. In fact, she had met Steve in the band 
and they got married. Steve came in when he 
came into town as an instrument repairman. 
He was working at Dick Woodward’s place, 
what’d they call it, the Emporium of Music, 
repairing instruments. Of course, he and Iris 
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got married. She had been married before. 
David was by the other man. 

She’s just been one of the mainstays of the 
band. I don’t know what you can say about her 
except she’s a very wonderful person. She’s a 
fine organist, fine piano player. 

The whole blessed family has played in the 
band. Maribeth only came down to rehearsals. 
She’s never played. She’s the only [Maytan] 
that hasn’t really played in the band. 

Like the Hickman family. All of those 
folks played in the band. Paul Hickman was 
with the band for a couple or three years. 
He played a horn. Felton, Junior, was always 
drums, drums, and tympani. [He] was with 
the band for several years. 

Mickey was solo clarinet for several years, 
five or ten years, something like that, five years 
at least, I know. [She’s married] Dan Minedew. 
I think they got married and then Dan came 
into the band, but he played in the band. He’s 
an accountant here in town. They’re parted 
now, they’re divorced. 

I can’t remember, I think Felton, 
[Senior], was in the band [when I joined]. 
He either was, or joined, seems to me he was. 
At the time he was teaching at Billinghurst. 
Seems to me that he came in the band on 
a baritone horn. [He] played baritone and 
then horn. Felton always played baritone 
until he came back, I think. He didn’t play 
much when he was with the University [of 
Nevada, Reno]. After he retired, he’d come 
in once in a while and play horn. I think 
he’d taught horn for years before. I think 
he was a horn player and the band needed 
baritones, so he played baritone. Something 
like that. 

He was in there for several years. In fact, 
he was assistant bandmaster for several years. 
We’ve always worked together nicely. Fine. 
Then when he went up to the university, I 
guess he got too busy and he had to drop out. 


But the whole family played in the 
band at one time or another. Only Jacque 
Scarborough, I think, was just a short session, 
couple or three months or something. Jacque 
played the least of any. She played, I think, 
one summer. Whether it was all the summer 
or not, I don’t know, maybe just two or three 
times. Jacque played a baritone. 

Glen [Little] came in the band when 
he was still in junior high school, playing 
trumpet. Then of course he went in the 
marines and was gone for a year or so, and 
came back, been with it ever since. 

He’s always had this back trouble, you 
know, bad back and neck. He played that one 
solo and put his neck out of joint [laughing]. 
He had to go to the hospital. That got in the 
United Press or the other press, I don’t know 
which one, and went all over the country as 
an item, a fill-in deal. 

He’s been with the band many, many 
years, seventeen or eighteen anyhow, I know, 
possibly more. He never lost his interest. The 
only time he was gone was when he was in 
the Marine Corps. 

I think he took conducting up at the 
university. He [took], I believe, a teachers’ 
course up at the university, to teach music 
in the school systems, and he had to take 
conducting as one of the items of the course. 

I hope and pray he’s going to do all right 
[as new band director]. I told him last time I 
saw him, “For heaven’s sake, don’t be a time 
beater, be a director.” He said he’d try. 

There’s a difference, you know, where 
they just get up there and beat time and 
where they give them expression and 
cues and that sort of thing. There’s all the 
difference in the world between directors. 
That’s what you’ve got to do. You’ve got to 
interpret the music to the people and have 
them play your interpretation. You’ve got to 
project yourself over them so that they can 
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feel that and what you want. I think Glen has 
it. I think he will. 

He’s just still learning, frankly, as far 
as conducting is concerned. What he has 
done has been good. That’s why I chose 
him, because I was sure he had all kinds of 
possibilities. 

Had he ever acted as your assistant director? 

No, he never did. For a long time he wasn’t 
steady enough. He’d come and go, come and 
go. He wouldn’t make rehearsals, and he’d 
miss a concert once in a while and such. 

An assistant’s almost got to be there every 
time. Of course, I used A1 Shay. A1 was really 
invaluable to me. He was a wonderful help, 
especially on personnel. 

I think [Glen] will do far better than I did, 
because he has contacts. We’ve got to get our 
personnel from the schools. The school bands 
have got to be our basic supply of personnel. 
The professionals, they’re just not for the 
band. They’re here to make a living out of 
music, and the band is not a living. If they 
can play they’d play, but half the time they 
wouldn’t be there. They don’t want to come to 
rehearsals and work, so what good are they? 

The type of person we’ve got to have for 
the band is the person that loves music, that 
just wants to play and likes to play and loves 
to play and that sort of thing. It’s only in the 
schools that you can find them, as far as I 
know. A few that’ll come in, that move into 
town, are that way. 

I think Glen has contact with the 
university, the musicians up there, where he 
can recruit. 

City Band: Structure and Philosophy 

There’s a lot of terrible work with this 
[director’s job]. That payroll, that all has to be 


figured out, all the attendance and everything 
that you have to take. Then laying out your 
programs and all the library work. [The 
director] can appoint a clerk to take roll and to 
help him with the payroll, and also a librarian 
and a property man. 

Chester [Ghiglieri] was, for me, the 
librarian. I would work out the program 
and then give it to him, and he’d pull it and 
distribute it out in the folders. The old stuff, 
he’d pull it out of the folders and put it back 
in the library. 

In fact, when we first got the library from 
Bill Hackett, it was just a stack of music in one 
corner of his room [laughing]. I remember 
[Chester] and I and Margaret [Schade], I don’t 
know how long we spent going through that 
and getting it all lined up as it should be, then 
in folders and then in files and cataloged. A 
double catalog, a catalog by alphabetical title, 
and then another catalog by what it is, like a 
march or a waltz or selections or whatever. I 
guess we spent two or three weeks, evenings, 
working on that library, getting it straightened 
out where it should be. See, Bill had just seven 
programs, and he used the same seven each 
year. He might have had a pop number here 
and there, but that was all. 

[The library] is twice as much, at least, or three 
times what it was. There’s three metal files, 
four drawers each and several paper files on 
top of that. They’re all cataloged and put away, 
outside of some of the pop books, like that 
“March and Swing” book we have and such 
as that. That’s the only way you can really do 
library work. Your stuff is set up in the folder 
[in order], and your folders that they use for 
the concert are the same way. You have your 
conductor’s folder, that’s the top sheet of 
everything, and it goes into the conductor’s 
folder. The next thing is the piccolo. All right 
down in that way. Otherwise, you got to 
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shuffle and shuffle trying to find this or that 
or something. Just don’t works It’s generally a 
couple of hours, that is to put the music back 
and to put in the new music. It’s generally 
that, if not more. 

[Margaret Schade did the] clerical work, yeh. 
She quit after a while. 

That’s why I was doing it. But that roll 
book, that’s a pretty important thing, because 
that’s where your payroll is made from. I 
always got mixed up with two or three guys. 
The Dickmans, always. I could never keep 
those guys straight. 

We had an allowance for uniforms, for 
music, for secretarial work, property, library, 
and just general upkeep, instrument repair 
and such as that. That was all itemized in the 
budget. The biggest amount of it by far was 
the pay of the folks in the band, personnel. 

Were you limited as to how many people could 
he in the band? 

No, but we based our budget on forty- 
four men. And we generally would come out 
within five hundred dollars at the end of the 
year, come out pretty close. Of course, I’d 
watch the budget, and as I say, if there was 
anything outside, why it had to be okayed, 
and I’d get a letter from Duke [Lindeman] 
okaying it. 

Is the band still under the City Manager? 

No, we’ve been transferred to Parks and 
Recreation, a couple or three years [ago], 
something like that. When Joe Lattimore, 
the City Manager, quit and we got the other 
city manager, he put the band under Parks 
and Recreation. That’s Duke Lindeman. 


Anything that the band does now which is 
extracurricular, outside of the budget, it goes 
through Duke. I guess Duke takes it to the 
council, and if they okay it, we go. Like last 
year’s budget took in the concerts and took in 
Lovelock and Quincy and Susanville. 

I always kept a couple of thousand dollars 
extra, for if they got caught and needed it for 
maybe some big VIP coming in and they’d 
call the band out or something like that. That 
would be within the budget, see. But say, for 
instance, Auburn would call for the band to go 
down there. Well, I would turn that invitation 
over to Duke and I’d say, “Well, we’d like to go. 
It’s not in the budget, and we haven’t got the 
money in the budget.” Then he’d take it to the 
council, and if the council authorized it, we’d 
go. Because each one of those trips, well by 
the time you got through, it was pretty close 
to two thousand dollars. 

Did funds ever come from the host town? 

No. It was a city deal. They used to possibly 
pay for the bus. Might cost them two hundred 
dollars or something like that, but they didn’t 
pay the band. Like these last two times we’ve 
gone out to Graeagle, they’ve paid for the bus, 
but the city paid for the band. 

Did you ever face the question of whether or 
not to use women in the band? 

No! 

How many women did you have in the band? 

Might have been four or five. Iris [Maytan] 
and Beth [Shay] and Margaret [Schade]. I 
don’t remember. Might have been somebody 
else, because there were so many, they come 
and go. But as long as they can play and play 
right, why that’s all I care. I don’t give a darn 
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whether they’re yellow, green, white, female 
or male or what! 

I always preferred to get a young person 
[into city band] in junior high, if they could 
play, on up. Because then you’d have them 
for five, seven years or something, before 
they’d get out of college, or lose interest or 
something. Professional musicians, to me, 
for a band like ours are no good because 
when you really need them, they’re gone on 
something else. It’s not a job that it’s a living 
at. It’s got to be a job that you could say would 
be a hobby with a little remuneration attached 
to it. Basically it’s got to be someone who loves 
music and loves to play. These professional 
men, I suppose they love music, in a way, but 
they’re more interested in the dollars than in 
the music. 

The high schools, most of the teachers 
would cooperate. I’d talk with them and 
tell them that we had openings. Then, as 
you know, every year when we started our 
rehearsals, it was wide open for anybody that 
wanted to come. That’s where we got most of 
our members. 

Why did you quit the band? 

It was just too much for me. I just couldn’t 
take it. It tired me out so much I couldn’t do 
anything else. With everything else I have 
to do here, I’m so overwhelmed with work. 
I’d just sit here and get dizzy. I’d just sit here 
and I couldn’t do anything, so I figured band 
don’t put as many potatoes on my table as this 
[clockwork] does. 

I haven’t cut anything else out. As far as 
the music end of it is concerned, making up 
programs and conducting, all that was fine. 
But the drag of the band, and worrying and 
wondering if you’re going to have anybody. 
Especially this last year when it was so bad. 
I’d come home after a concert and I just 


almost could not put the key in the door. I 
was just pooped, just took it right out of me. 
So I figured it was time I just got out from 
under. It’s just too much, because I still have 
the Arabians, and I have choir, and I have the 
Golden Age, and we have our dance combo. 
I’ve got all I can handle! 

Musicians’ Union 

How did you get involved in the leadership of 
the union? 

I just ran for president and made it 
[laughing]. They hadn’t built the new building 
yet. The old Southworth warehouse, the one 
next to [the present building] was the union 
hall. Heavens, that’s a long, long time ago! It 
must have been in the fifties. 

Paula Day was still the secretary-treasurer 
and such. She was the mainstay. They wouldn’t 
even let me have a key to the building 
[laughing]! She was boss! She was running 
the joint! 

We used to go round and round, because 
she was pretty rough with people, and I 
wouldn’t go for it. But I was only there one 
year [laughing]. That was all. They got me 
out! But I did do one thing. I was the one who 
instigated voting by mail, getting your ballots 
by mail. Before that they had to come in and 
vote or they couldn’t vote. 

Did you not run again? 

Let’s see, what happened? I was on the 
Bones Remmer trial down in Carson City. It 
was an IRS deal against this Bones Remmer, 
who ran gambling and horse racing and such 
in Oakland. I was just a regular juryman. But 
that darn thing lasted for six months. 

That was the time when the streamliner 
got stuck in the snow up on the summit. They 
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were there for darned near a week. They finally 
had to haul them out over the mountains to 
the road to get them out of the train. It was 
that winter, and we were going down to 
Carson City every day through the week. That 
was Christmas when that happened up there, 
because all the lawyers were on [the train] 
going home. We got several days off from jury 
duty [laughing]. 

They had me going down there every 
day during [the union] election, so I couldn’t 
do much, so I lost out. I would have lost out 
anyhow, because by that time Paula wouldn’t 
have anything to do with me, and she was 
running the union. I’d told her off several 
times about her actions and what she had 
done, at the board meetings, in front of the 
other people. Of course that didn’t go over 
very well [laughing]. 

Then shortly after that, they put me in 
a manager category, so that I couldn’t do 
any talking in the union, ’cause I was doing 
a lot of objecting to what they were doing, 
and putting up a fight. So they said I was the 
manager of the city band, and as that I had no 
voice or vote in the union. That went on for, I 
guess it was four or five years. Tommy Little 
was president, and he finally revoked that. 
When he resigned as president, he revoked 
that law. 

You must have been fairly controversial to stir 
up all that trouble. 

[Laughing] Well, some of those things, I was! 
You can’t buck a union. It just isn’t done. 

Did you make any changes that you wanted 
to see? 

Outside of the voting, no. I didn’t get very 
far [laughing]! Because Paula Day was really 
running the union. The president was just like 


a vice president for the United States. He just 
sat there and he ran the meetings, supposedly, 
but Paula Day ran the meetings! 

[Paula has been in Reno] many, many years. 
She’s still here. She’s still alive. She’s in the 
Reno Convalescent Home. In fact, when we 
sang down there [recently], I saw her there. 

She had a little house over here about 
where Raley’s is. She had a stroke, and I think 
she laid there for three days before anybody 
[came]. By that time she had retired from the 
union, and of course nobody came around 
or anything. Finally somebody showed up in 
three days. [Now] she can understand you, 
but she can’t talk. She’s quite frail. Of course, 
I guess she’s in her late eighties now. She’s in 
a wheelchair all the time. She’s been at Reno 
Convalescent for, I don’t know how many 
years. She was down at the State Hospital for 
several years before that. 

I don’t know too much of Paula’s history. I 
do know before she came into the musicians’ 
union, she was a secretary for the culinary 
workers, and they kicked her out. Then she 
got into the musicians’ union. I think she was 
supposed to have played drums or something, 
I’m not sure. I think she played once a year, 
New Year’s, somewhere. But I don’t know too 
much of Paula’s history at all. 

She was a radical, too! She just took things 
over, and she ran it, and I don’t mean maybe! 
She ran it with an iron hand! 

She was the secretary-treasurer [when 
I joined]. She had always been that. Eddie 
McGoldrick took it over from her. [She 
retired], it’s ten or fifteen years ago, at least, 
because Eddie’s been there many, many years. 
I was still at the Reno Jewelry when Eddie got 
in. We used to talk together when he was first 
in. Eddie’s a good man. He’s always been fair 
and square as far as I know with everything 
that he’s done. He’s been a good man. 
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But the business manager and the 
secretary-treasurer is handling all personnel 
things, and they know all the members of 
the union and such as that, and they’re in a 
position to do them favors and such as that, 
you know. So once you get in, if you tend 
your p’s and q’s, why you’re in there for life. 
That’s really a powerful position in the union. 
Merle Snider has made it so that the president 
is quite a powerful deal now, which it should 
be, the overall. Merle lost out a couple of years 
ago, but now he’s business agent. Merle has a 
business head. He put the union on a more or 
less a business basis. Before that it was almost 
personality things. 

[I had hoped to change] the general attitude. 
There were some people that were absolutely 
afraid to go in there, from her attitude to 
them, you know. So many bad reports of 
personnel stuff. And of course, the voting 
deal. I don’t know, just the general overall 
attitude of the union wasn’t good. Of course, 
I didn’t get very far [sighing]. 

It’s much better [now]. A union, even 
at its very best is repressive. They have to 
be because practically all of their laws are 
negative. They’re not positive. You can’t do 
this, you must do this. It’s a repressive thing. 
I think that’s one reason they’re losing out so 
much, because ordinary men, they don’t go 
for this being told you do thus or so or you 
don’t work. That’s not our way of life. 

They were needed when they were started, 
because it was all on the one side, and the poor 
folks, the workers, were just being exploited. 
Every way that they could put the pressure 
on to get anything out of them, they’d do 
it. At that time, the so-called other side, the 
manufacturers, were merciless, and now it’s 
getting way over on this side, and the union’s 
in that position, and itj; merciless. They can’t 
seem to hit a happy medium. The unions 


[now] are losing out. They’re nowheres near 
as strong. The membership is not as big as it 
used to be, thousands and thousands. 

Then again, the idea of a union is a bad 
thing, more and more for less and less. If 
I don’t get more wages for these guys as 
president, I’m lost, I go out. To protect my own 
job I’ve got to get more for them for less work 
or more vacation or more fringe stuff for the 
same amount of work or what have you. The 
philosophy of the thing is bad. 

The union regulations require that you not play 
in a group where everyone isn’t union. 

I know that, but they can’t enforce a deal 
like that in a right-to-work state. How can 
they? That’s their law. That’s in their by-laws, 
but how can they enforce it? 

Lisa Fredericks, plays Eb clarinet. She’s 
married to Mike [Bonie] now. She wouldn’t 
join the union. But what can you do about it? 

We had two or three, in fact, that I’d 
use as subs, people that were interested in 
coming in the band and I didn’t have room 
for them, and I’d use them as subs, and they 
were non-union. I’d tell them not to join the 
union until I told them to, where I could use 
them, it would pay them and I could use them. 
Otherwise it was silly. 

[The union has] local autonomy, but if it 
comes into conflict with the international, 
international overrides it. They have done 
several things that international told them 
they couldn’t do. Just like the band has always 
gotten a special scale for playing. We still have 
a special scale. [International] put the scale 
now for two hours to thirty dollars. That’s 
just completely out of reason for us. We just 
don’t have that. Our [local] two-hour scale 
is eighteen dollars now. I think they raised 
it to nineteen this year. Either fifteen for the 
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concert and still four or five for the rehearsal 
and fourteen for the concert, I don’t know 
which. But you could call a rehearsal for 
nothing. They allow one rehearsal with each 
job, and you could call that rehearsal for 
nothing. But I had wanted to use it the other 
way so that some of the folks that couldn’t 
make that concert would still get a buck or 
two for their troubles. 

Shrine Band 

I directed [the Shrine band] for about six 
years, I guess. By that time the bandsmen, 
the old-timers, were getting real old. They 
couldn’t march any more. They’d get on a 
bandwagon, and that kind of spoiled it for a 
band. A band should march. I don’t like to see 
a band on a truck. I just don’t. It’s much easier, 
but there, the spirit, the flash, everything is 
gone. It’s just another group sitting down 
playing. Nope! 

Then they started, some of them, dying 
off, and we couldn’t get the new members in 
the Shrine. They wouldn’t come into the band, 
so it just turned into a kind of Dixie group, 
with Charlie Fife and Dick Woodward. So I 
pulled out. 

Bill Hackett [had] directed the Shrine 
band. I’m pretty sure that’s how Chester 
[Ghiglieri] got into the municipal band, 
because Bill was director of the municipal 
band, too, and he had a lot of the Shrine band 
members in the municipal band. I started 
playing with the municipal band, and they 
asked me to come over and play with them. 

We would play all the ceremonials and 
the parades. That was about it. Along towards 
the first, there were still quite a few. There was 
around a thirty-piece band. We would give a 
few concerts. 

For instance, we went down to the 
orphan’s home down in Carson City. At that 


time it was just a great big stone building. All 
the orphans were right in this one building 
and the matron and patron were just like 
mother and father to all of them. They all had 
a big dining room. Their rooms where they 
slept were like a ward, I guess. We went down 
there, I guess two or three times and played 
concerts down there. 

That’s when the Arabians were just being 
organized and just starting. I remember one 
time we gave a concert down there and I asked 
the Arabians to come down and put on a show 
with us. We’d announce a number, and then 
I’d say, “Hey, did you know the Arabians are 
coming?” Then we’d do something. Then, “I 
hear the Arabians are coming. You kids better 
watch out,” and that sort of thing. 

We got them all on edge. Along toward 
the end of the concert, the Arabians had 
been making up, with their full beard, their 
turned up toes. At that time they wore silks. 
And they came flying around the corner there 
after the kids and about broke everything up 
[laughing]. Then they tried to play a number, 
and it was the funniest thing I’d ever heard in 
my life. I remember that! 

Outside of that, the band started declining. 
We didn’t do too much. One summer we 
had rehearsals every week at the union hall, 
inviting school kids to come and sit in with us. 
It was quite successful. The young folks were 
grammar school, and I guess some junior 
high came in. It was like a summer session 
band deal, you know. We had a lot of them 
there, sometimes as high as seventy-five or a 
hundred. That went over quite well. They’d sit 
side of the members of the band and play off 
the stand with them. I was directing it. 

Then after that, why Mrs. Parsons, the 
wife of Ed Parsons, the architect, she started 
a summer session, band summer session for 
the school kids, through the summer, band 
rehearsals every week. I think they were in the 
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California Building. Mrs. Parsons [sponsored 
it]. She herself. She was very interested in 
music. 

Were you involved in that? 

No, I wasn’t. Only in an advisory capacity. 
She’d ask me what to do, and if I knew, I’d tell 
her. 

I’m trying to think of the Shrine band. In 
the Shrine band was Clyde Arrington. He was 
up at the United States Bureau of Mines. He 
was a trumpet player for many, many years. 

Let’s see, Merle Snider played in it. 
Of course, Chester [Ghiglieri]. And Cam 
Mottino and Louis Chase, they were the 
drummers for many years. 

Cam Mottino had been a councilman at 
one time. He had real estate and such around. 
Anyhow, Cam and Louie [Rosasco] had this 
Cam and Louie’s Bar. It was up on Second 
Street. Louie, Jan Savage’s father, was an 
accordion player. He used to play in Tony’s 
Ballroom, Tony Peccetti. He had a ballroom 
up where one of the new hotels is now, the 
new Colonial, I believe it is. Where the fire 
station was, the main fire station, used to be 
on Commercial and Arlington, this was one 
block up. Tony had this ballroom, and these 
fellows would play for the dances there. 

Tony himself, well he ended up, he had 
that moving picture, outdoor moving picture 
place down by Paradise Park in Sparks, right 
on the edge of Sparks, right on El Rancho 
Drive. That was Tony Peccetti’s place, but 
for many years he had this ballroom. He 
used to ride around on a motorcycle, with 
an accordion on the back, going out into the 
country, playing dances. He did an awful lot 
down at the State Hospital. He would go down 
with that accordion and go down through the 
wards playing for the folks down there. He 
did that for years and years. Nobody knew 


anything about it, but he did it. He was quite 
a guy. 

Then Louis Chase, he played with us for 
many years. He’s still alive, but I guess he’s 
getting pretty shaky now. I think he still plays 
with the banjo band. He’s in his eighties. He’s 
the one, if he’s still got his memory, that could 
tell about the band. He played in the band 
way back in the beginning of it, way, way, way 
back in the early 1900’s. If he’s still clear on it, 
I don’t know whether he is or not. 

Let’s see. Dick Woodward came in of 
course, and Charlie Fife came into the band. 
Orville Anderson, “Andy” played trombone. 
Tom Welch played with the band for many 
years. He was a surveyor and he also worked 
for the power company on the surveying end 
of things. 

Let’s see, a lawyer, played trumpet. His 
brother works for the State down here. They’re 
an old family here in town, Les [Leslie A.] 
Leggett. 

Then myself on clarinet and Chester 
[Ghiglieri], 

Vern Lane, he had a plant where they make 
the plates for color printing, photogravure. 
You’d get four colors. You’d have four plates 
and there were all dots in these plates and 
they’d etch the dots, and the dots for blue 
would remain up and the rest of them would 
all be out. But the main colors, there’d be these 
four dots and they were in little tiny circles 
so that when they would print, they’d print 
one plate and then the other plate and then 
the other. Then the colors, like if they got red 
and blue together, it would combine and make 
purple, and that’s the way they got all these 
different colors. [Not for] newspapers. Well, 
to a degree, but it wasn’t anywheres near as 
fine, as for like fine magazines, calendar paper, 
you know, the real shiny smooth paper. They 
do it a completely different way now. That’s 
practically gone. 
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I don’t know whether or not Don Struve 
played with us for a while or not. I know Ish 
Hendricks did. He played flute and piccolo. 
He was also a piano player. He used to play 
around at the bars, the joints and such. In fact, 
I bought this [Hillcrest Drive] property from 
him. I remember Ish. 

Arabian Band 

After I left the Shrine band, I was in 
another group, the Temple Guard. They guard 
the doors when there’s a function going on. 
From the Temple Guard, then I went into the 
Arabians, which is the oriental band, which I 
still am in. I went in there playing, and they 
immediately made me director [laughing]. I 
have been ever since. 

But we really have a lot of fun. I don’t think 
there’s one or two that can even read music in 
there. We know maybe eight or ten tunes. We 
do do more than that, really. In the oriental 
band library, we have thirty-five, thirty-six 
numbers that we’d have to work on for two 
or three weeks. 

The Arabians, the oriental band, [took 
Bertha, the elephant, on trips]. Wherever she 
went, she sure stole the show. It was Bertha 
and Tina. They both would go. But just Bertha 
went to San Francisco. They both went to 
Seattle. But you see, we had to furnish the 
truck to haul that trailer and a driver, and we 
ain’t got that money these days to do that. 

That’s a real motley outfits We’ve got them 
from everything! We have a retired locomotive 
engineer, Bill Cook. Fred Christian plays in 
it. Bob Van Wagoner, the City Attorney. By 
Springer, Junior, that’s the Moana Nursery. 
He’s the Sultan this year. 

We have three officers, a Sultan, a Pasha 
and a Caid. Then a Keeper of the Purse and 
Scroll, and then the Director of Music, which 
is me. Our Caid is Marty Richards. I don’t 


know if he’s in this directory or not. You see, 
the allowed membership is thirty-five men. 
We generally always have a few men over on 
the waiting list. No, Marty isn’t. 

Just to go down the list and give you an 
idea, here’s Buck Buchanan, he’s retired, he’s 
what they call a life member, which I am too. 
Buck Buchanan had this little grocery store 
down here in the Old Orchard for a long time. 
Then he had apartments over in Sparks. 

David Baker, Herb Barnhouse is gone. 
Gary Bartlett, he’s the superintendent of 
the Ford plant down on Kietzke, he’s the 
overall man on it. Bob Beech is in a finance 
company. Evan Botts is highway department, 
in the licensing end. Joe Burchett is Statewide 
Furniture. Bill Casperson, real estate. Ed 
Chilton has a cement plant, precast and cast 
cement. Fred Christian, a retired teacher. Bill 
Cook is the retired engineer. George Crone is 
retired from the Chevrolet deals. Ken Davis is 
a pharmacist at Washoe Medical. Oscar Fujii 
has an automobile body plant. A1 Hocker is 
the superintendent of buildings and grounds 
for the power company. Don Knudtson is a 
plumber for the county. Mike Leonard is a 
pilot. I don’t know just what he’s doing now, 
working for some company flying dentists or 
doctors or something, flying them around, I 
understand. I guess he still holds his rank as 
captain or something in the reserves. 

George Mahaffey, he’s the top salesman 
for National Cash Register. Lloyd Nelson is 
an electrical contractor. Marty Richards is an 
investigator for the fire department, just on 
the arson end of it or something on that order, 
I’m not sure. Fred Schultz is a big real estate 
man. He’s instructor or something. He goes 
around to these classes and gives instructions 
and such. 

Pepper Schultz, I don’t know what Pepper 
is doing now. He used to be the engineer for 
the radio station. He’d go up and stay two or 
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three days at a time up at Slide Mountain. 
Then they’d be done for a week or so. They 
had a regular spell that they’d go up there. 

Don Schutts, a retired army man, a colonel. 
George Twaddle, he’s Patton Insurance, part 
owner. Bob Van Wagoner, City Attorney. 
Thurin Wakeman is a Stone contractor. Kay 
Wilson is a civil engineer. Harvey Wilson is a 
stone mason. Pete Zadra is next in command 
on the Highway Patrol. Wayne Burrows, he’s 
well drilling, such. 

We have one man here, Oscar Anderson, 
in the veteran members. He joined the 
Medina Oriental Band, which is Chicago, in 
the 1920’s. He’s still an active bandsman with 
us, so it’s well over fifty years, sixty something. 
He s supposed to be one of the oldest active 
oriental bandsmen in the country. 

Yeah, [we have] everything! I think there 
were three musicians. Dill Porter, he plays 
organ professionally. And Fred and myself are 
the only real musicians in the group [laughing]. 

Fred [Christian] taught in Sacramento. 
In fact, he retired from the school system 
down there, he also directed the municipal 
band down there for about twenty years. He 
played in orchestras, theater pits, such as that. 
In fact, one job he had, he played on the Delta 
Queen, when it used to run from Sacramento 
down the Sacramento River to San Francisco. 
There’d be an overnight deal, and they had 
a little dance band on there that would play 
music during the eating, concert stuff. Then 
they’d play a dance afterwards. 

He’s been up here possibly five, six years. 
Not too awfully long. He came up for his wife’s 
health and his own, too, because Sacramento, 
it’s awfully damp down there, especially in the 
growing season. They have those rice paddies 
down there, and those heavy tule fogs and 
such. It was affecting both of them health- 
wise, so they came up here where it’s high and 
dry. He hasn’t been here very long. 


I met him through the oriental band 
and got him to come into the city band. 
He had directed the oriental band down in 
Sacramento for many, many years, too. So 
we got acquainted that way. He taught junior 
high for I don’t know how many years. He’s a 
graduate of that big agricultural school, Davis. 
He graduated from there. He was born and 
brought up in Sacramento. He retired several 
years ago. 

Delta Queen Trip 

We rode that ( Delta Queen ). You see, 
they took that thing and put a false bow on 
the front and it went down around through 
Panama Canal up to New Orleans. Now it 
goes up and down the Mississippi River, the 
Delta Queen, same one. 

We rode it from Saint Paul, Minnesota 
down to Saint Louis, Missouri. That was a 
five-day trip, and I never enjoyed anything 
so much in my life. That was a wonderful 
experience. Cal, my son, and his wife took us 
on our forty-ninth anniversary, which is two 
years ago. 

That was a wonderful experience going 
down the Mississippi. It was really going 
from one lake to another lake to another lake. 
About every twenty-five miles there were 
locks and they’d go down to this next lock and 
let it down, and down to the next lock and let 
it down like that. But it was pretty! 

Boy, was it hot, that is when you get on 
land. If you stay on the river, it was cool. It 
was nice. We stopped at one big city, it used 
to be a big cattle town. We took a bus trip 
around through the city to the various points 
of interest and what not, and Lord, it was hot! 
It was just stifling! But you’d get on the river 
and it’d be all cool again. 

I saw some of the most beautiful electric 
Storms down through that country. Never 
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saw lightning like it. It would cover the 
ground. It would jump from cloud to cloud 
and everything would all light up. It was just 
beautiful. 

We stopped at several cities going down, 
and shed just mosey along and not try to make 
any real time. Big old paddlewheel going 
around in the back. When they’d go through 
a town, they’d play the calliope. People would 
all come running down to the bank to see it, 
you know. 

They had a group, a trio or quartet, string 
bass, drums, and a fellow played banjo, sax, 
clarinet and guitar. His mother played piano. 
It was a family group. That guy could sure play 
a banjo. Wow! Then they had a fine organist 
besides, organist and piano player besides. But 
everything was just relaxed, you know. Just sit 
down and watch things go by. 

It was four days and five nights going 
down. Like Cal said, you travel two thousand 
miles by plane to go down the river at twelve 
miles an hour [laughing]. Well, it was worth 
it. It must have been July. I was gone for, I 
think I missed two concerts. July or August. 
It must have been August. 

[It’s] the same Delta Queen that ran from 
Sacramento. I understand they’re building 
another one now, down there, to do the same 
thing, in Sacramento. They have already built 
another one, the Mississippi Queen, for the 
river. She’s twice as big as the Delta Queen . But 
I think if I went again, I’d prefer the old Delta 
Queen . The other one, you’re like in a floating 
city, with swimming pools and the whole bit. 
I think five or six decks or something. I think 
[the Delta Queenl will take one hundred and 
fifty [passengers]. I don’t think they go over 
that. Our stateroom was up on the very top. 
She had three decks. That was really fun! 

If I could, I would [do it again]. Might, 
some one of these days. But instead of flying, 


I think I’d either drive over or take a bus just 
for the experience, because I like to ride in a 
bus when you’re going through the country 
and you can see things. That’s half of the fun. 
On a plane, why we left here and in two hours 
or so we were in Saint Louis. The pilot would 
say, “You see that smudge of smoke over there? 
That’s Casper, Wyoming, and over here...” We 
went over Salt Lake City. Well, you could see 
that and you could see Ogden and maybe 
Brigham City above it, all at the same time, 
but you couldn’t distinguish. We went over the 
South Platte River, and it looked like a valley 
with a little bit of a snake going through it. 
You’re up there thirty-five thousand feet at 
least. 

But it was really interesting. I know Mama 
got real scared one time, coming down into 
Saint Louis, because the plane was circling 
to come down and it was fairly tippy, and she 
could sit right there and look down and the 
ground was standing still. She said we were 
going to fall [laughing]. 

That country by Saint Paul, coming over 
there, lakes! You see one puddle after the 
other, just all over that place! The wheat fields 
and such use circular irrigation, and you’d 
see a round dot, like you’ve seen when you’re 
flying over by Pyramid. That valley that comes 
up, they’ve got some of them in there. From 
the plane, why they look about that big, you 
know. 

Other Musical Activities 

I was singing at the old Federated Church, 
in the choir there, that Fred deSalvo was 
conducting. Joe [Battaglia] came in as tenor 
soloist there. It could be about twenty years 
ago, I guess. 

Boy, that choir! We really put on some 
beautiful music there. The big masses for the 
dead, requiem masses, we put on several of 
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those. Then Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” and 
stuff like that. It was really very fine music and 
it was really a pleasure to sing it, too. 

Mary A. was the organist, Mary Atcheson. 
Old Dean Thompson, who was dean of men 
for many, many years up at the university, 
it was [his] family. [Mary is] Judge Bruce 
Thompsons sister. Gordon Thompson. And 
Doris deSalvo, Fred deSalvo’s wife, was Doris 
Thompson. They were the four children. 

Mary A. is still playing. She plays up 
at Unity now, the one on Center Street. It’s 
just down below where you go up into the 
college, just below Ninth Street. She played 
at Federated and then when they moved up 
on the hill, they broke up as Presbyterian and 
Congregational. Presbyterian built up here 
on Plumb Lane and the Congregational went 
over up on the hill up on Seventh, around 
Seventh Street up in there. She played organ 
up there for many years. 

[The Federated Church] was on Fifth and 
Virginia, right on the corner, where Mayfair 
Market is. Yeh, we had a choir of about thirty 
people in that little church. Fred [deSalvo] was 
a very fine musician and very fine director, 
and it was a pleasure to go there and sing that 
big stuff and work on it and enjoy it. 

It was always organ [accompaniment]. We 
never did have any instrumental. The orchestra 
at that time, there practically wasn’t anything. 
About the only thing, Ted Post would get 
a group together to play the “Messiah” and 
that was it. I played with the orchestra for the 
“Messiah.” He would get a group together each 
fall. In fact, I sang when Ted was directing the 
choir at Trinity. That’s where I think I first met 
Ted, and I sang with him for several years while 
he was there. Then I played with him for the 
“Messiah” and also sang in the “Messiah,” both. 
Maybe one year I’d sing and the next year I’d 
play or something like that. 


[Ted] had the music department [at the 
university]. It was growing. At first he was the 
only one in the music department, and he got 
these guys in. Ted was a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory, as a vocal, religious 
music. He would ordinarily be a choirmaster, 
you see, or something like that. But that was 
his base. These guys would come in with more 
modern ideas, and they’d clash, and he being 
the dean, why they’d go! 

I remember one fellow. Bob was his first 
name. They really got into a hassle, so he quit 
right in the middle of the semester. So Ted 
had me take the band over for the rest of the 
semester up at the university. It didn’t amount 
to much, about twice a week at rehearsal. 
The kids, I made them do a lot of reading, 
which they weren’t too well-accustomed to 
[laughing]. I don’t know whether they enjoyed 
it too much or not. Anyhow, we got through 
it. I don’t remember any concerts. It was more 
to give them their points, to show that they 
had been active and had participated, for the 
credits. Lord, I don’t think they could have 
performed! It wasn’t even a complete band. 
Nothing like what it is now up there. 

Felton [Hickman] had the Trinity choir 
for a couple of years at least. I was the bass in 
the choir. Well, there were several of us. I was 
the principal bass. Of course, I sang there for 
many years. Felton had it, and then there was 
a fellow from the university who came to the 
music department. He didn’t last too awfully 
long. He was Jewish. I can’t think of his name 
now, but he had the choir for a while at Trinity. 

Of course way back I sang at the Federated, 
with Fred deSalvo. Then I’ve sung in the 
Catholic church, at Saint Thomas, in the 
choir, until they found out I was a Shriner 
[laughing], 

I directed the old Faith Lutheran choir for 
quite a few years, when they were meeting in 
the Blue Room up in the Masonic Temple. 
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They didn’t have a church building yet. That’s 
the one that’s on California and Arlington, on 
the corner there. Jim Oslund was the preacher. 
Of course, Iris played piano there and Steve 
[Maytan] sang in the choir, sang tenor. 

They had another member, Jay Turner, 
played drums for a while. He was in that choir. 
He’s from New York. He’s still in town. He 
worked, he might not now, he was working 
for the First National [Bank], but he could be 
retired. He’s an accountant. He was with the 
old Isbell Construction for quite a few years 
as an accountant. He played with [the city 
band] when we were playing in front of the 
State Building years ago, in Powning Park. 

Then Jerry Syme played Eb clarinet. 
He was a professor up at the university. He 
was also in that same choir. That’s how I got 
him into the band, from the choir, through 
meeting him. He’s back in the middle west 
somewhere teaching now, been there for 
many years. I think it was one of the sciences 
he was a professor in. 

We had a French quintet together, that 
we used to play. It was flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon and horn. Iris [Maytan], myself, 
and Irving Crawford, he played horn. He 
went from here back to, I think it was 
Westinghouse, in the nuclear end of it. His 
father still lives in town. He was a teacher 
at Reno High for many, many years. I’ve 
forgotten his first name. He had two Sons, 
Irving, and I believe it was Don. Don played 
trombone with [city band] for a while. Then 
he faded away. I don’t know where he went. 

Well, it was Iris and I and Jimmy Caulkin. 
He was a little old man. He used to have a 
creamery right in the neighborhood where 
the old Wine House was, on Center Street. It 
was right down in there, about across from 
the depot, down in that neck of the woods. 
He played bassoon in the band, and he played 
in the quintet. 


Flute, I just don’t remember. The flute, I 
think it was a girl, she lived here for a while. 
Her husband was in the service out here, he 
was a captain out at the base, I believe. When 
he got out of the service, they [went] down 
around Watsonville, somewhere down in 
there. I can’t think of her name now. 

Did the quintet ever play in public? 

No, just for ourselves, for our own. Not 
public, no. 

How big a group is the senior choir which you 
lead now? 

Anywheres from three to thirty [laughing]. 
We never know what’s going to show up. All 
those folks are in their seventies! It’s been 
going a long time before I heard about it. I 
think that group must be fifteen, twenty years 
old. 

[We sing] pop stuff. Yesterday, for instance, we 
sang “Tennessee Waltz,” “Swing Fow, Sweet 
Chariot,” “Pretty Baby,” “April Showers.” We 
generally end with a hymn. We ended with 
“How Great Thou Art” this time. “It Had to be 
You,” “Don’t Fence Me In,” that sort of thing. 

Do you work from music? 

No! [Faughing] It’s all in unison. I teach 
them guys to sing harmony, and I get ’em 
all well taught, and then when we go out to 
sing, they’ll sing melody [laughing]. Outside 
of Alva Saunders and myself, I don’t think 
[there] are only two or three of them that can 
even read music. Alva Saunders, she’s a piano 
player. 

Yeah, we have a lot of fun, we really do! 
We sang this “Tennessee Waltz,” and what 
I did, I had the men sing it first, and then I 
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had the ladies join in for the second time. 
The third time I sang it and they all got out 
and waltzed to it [laughing]. We had quite 
a doings. I’ll either sing a bass part or sing 
melody or whichever part is kind of missing, 
I’ll bring it in, you know. 

Once in a while we’ll ask [the audience 
to join in]. On “How Great Thou Art,” we 
generally ask them to sing with us. If they 
want to sing with us, they’re very welcome, 
just start hollering [laughing]. 

It’s just for fun and recreation. It’s not 
anything serious. It’s a wonder they can sing 
at all, at that age! I’m seventy-three. ’Course, 
I’ve been at it all the time. A lot of these folks 
just sing because they want to! We’ve got one 
there that’s ninety-one years old. She had a 
birthday just last week. 

Did you have a party? 

Kind of a half of one. We didn’t know 
anything about it until she announced it at 
rehearsal. 

I know we got one that’s eighty-nine, and 
one lady eighty-two, eighty-three. All of them 
are over their seventies. 

We’ve sung for Eastern Star. We’ve sung 
at the AARP meetings. They meet in the Elk’s 
building. We sing for the senior citizens’ doings. 
We’ll sing for the Golden Age clubs. There’s 
three of them here in town, one in Reno, one in 
Sparks and one at McKinley [Park] School. We 
try to get out to the three convalescent homes. 
This last week we sang at the Riverside, which 
used to be Elges’ place. We sang there Tuesday, 
and then Friday we sang at the Sierra Health 
Center, which is out on Oddie Boulevard. Then 
next week, we’ll go to the Doctor’s Hospital, 
which is on Silverada. We may go to the Sierra 
Home, which is up back of the YWCA. We may 
go up there. It isn’t set yet. Then they want us to 
sing at some church doings. But just here, there 


and everywhere, where they ask us, if we’re not 
too busy. I try to hold it down to twice a week, 
not any more than that. We rehearse every 
Monday afternoon. 

[The combo that I play in is] just kind of a 
loose organization. Sometimes it’ll be Scotty 
with his accordion, Scotty McMullen arid 
myself, and Pat [Iovinelli] and a drummer, Ed 
Reardon; he lives in Carson City. Tonight it’ll 
be a MPTF [Music Performance Trust Fund] 
deal, with Pat and myself and Louis Ronchetti 
on piano, George Jaffe on drums. It’ll be piano, 
sax, trombone and drums. 

Then we have another little combo, a 
fender bass, piano, trombone and sax, and 
then we’ll have piano sometimes, with Alva 
[Saunders], piano, sax and trombone. The 
fender bass and piano is Billie Johnson. She’s 
an old-timer around town, used to play in the 
bars and such, piano. 

We play in the hospitals three or four 
times a month, and sing, we sang there 
yesterday afternoon, down in Sierra Health 
Center with the Golden Age group. 

If they pay, fine. If they don’t, well, we do it 
because we love to play. Some do, some don’t, 
depends on what it is. Say there’s been maybe 
a birthday party or something, we’ll play. If 
they want to give us something, fine. If they 
don’t, it’s just as good. 

What groups do you play for? 

Whatever comes up. Mostly senior 
citizens. We’ve even gone down to Hawthorne 
and played down there for a senior citizens’ 
deal there. We’ll be going out to Silver Springs 
next month. We go down to Gardnerville 
every once in a while, go down to Carson once 
in a while and play. Some dances and some, 
well out in Gardnerville it’s generally been the 
noon meal, and then they’ll dance afterwards. 
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[We play] whatever they ask. It’s mostly not 
much beyond the thirties. Once in a while, 
well, “Left My Heart in San Francisco,” or 
“Alleycat,” something on that order, we play 
those. Or “Never on Sunday.” Most of them, 
it’s back on the standards, “It Had to be You,” 
and “Margie,” “Whispering” and all that. 
“Moonlight Bay,” “Harvest Moon,” we don’t 
play those too much, once in a while. But it’s 
a mixture of everything, polkas. We’ll always 
play the “Mexican Hat Dance,” we get a 
request for that one. Once in a while we’ll get 
a request for “Varsovienna.” That’s [singing] 
put your little foot, da-da-dum-da-da. It’s a 
regular dance that they do. Polkas, as I said, 
waltzes, foxtrots, Dixie stuff, whatever. 

I guess between us, we got, I don’t know 
how many, thousands of numbers. I have a big 
fake book, and other books beside, and if they 
call for a number, if it ain’t in them, why then 
we can’t play it! Most of them we know, we 
don’t use the music at all. We’ll play a fast one, 
then maybe a medium one, like “Blue Skies,” 
or “Blue Room,” you know, on that order, and 
then maybe a waltz. We keep changing back 
and forth, not the same tempo over and over. 

Other than musically, are you involved in these 
senior activities? 

No, oh no! I have all I can handle with the 
music end of it! I don’t want to get into any 


more. 
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Philosophy 


Looking back over your whole life, are there 
some crucial events that stand out as being 
really significant? 

Back in the very beginning, I guess when 
my folks got divorced, ’cause that broke up 
the family That changed my life because Dad 
put me with this aunt and uncle who were 
middle-aged and had never had kids. I was 
around nine or ten, and they made me toe 
the mark pretty much. A kid that age, why it 
made it a little rough. 

I guess the next thing was coming back 
home to live with my mother. Then joining 
the marines. That was a real change, I’ll tell 
you that [laughing]! 

Coming around to San Diego after we’d 
been down in Santo Domingo. Then, of course 
getting married and having that auto wreck 
that sent us back down to San Diego again. 
Otherwise I guess I’d have eventually just been 
a linotype operator, but that knocked me out 
of that. 

I got this break with this watchmaker, to 
learn my trade. Then again, the other break 


was during the hard times when this electric 
firm took me and put me to work, which gave 
me another trade. 

Then coming up here was the next big 
break. Of course, being called back into the 
service and going to Hawaii was a deal, but 
I think coming up here was the best break I 
ever got in my life. Just the chance of coming 
up at that time. Of course, you don’t realize it, 
but getting me a chance to get settled and live 
here. I don’t know if I would have lived this 
long if I had gone back down to San Diego, 
because the climate down there. I always 
was troubled with more or less a kind of a 
bronchial deal. It was so humid down there. 
’Course I didn’t realize it at the time, until I 
came up here and lived. 

What I’d have done back down there, I 
suppose I’d have still been either an electrician 
or a watch and clock maker. But up here being 
at the base and then starting work nights for 
the Reno Jewelry, watchwork and clockwork, 
why that gave me the break to stay here. 

Taking over the band was quite a deal. All 
those meetings and what not. 
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To what do you attribute your long life? 

Interest! Interest in things, and keeping 
up. Yes! Heavens, we go to these convalescent 
homes. We see some of those people all 
shrunken up and hardly able to move, in 
wheelchairs, and why heavens, they’re in their 
sixties! It just makes you wonder. 

But I’ve always been busy with all kinds 
of interests all the time. I think that’s what 
keeps you going. Reading. Studying. I’m a 
student of Rosicrucian teachings. This is not 
the Rosicrucian you hear of, the AMORC in 
San Jose. This is a Rosicrucian fellowship. It’s 
in Oceanside. It’s an altogether different type 
of a thing. They go in pretty deep. It’s all based 
on the Bible, and it’s compatible with most all 
of the protestant services and beliefs, outside 
of possibly the Seventh Day Adventists or 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

I’m an Episcopalian. In fact, I’m a lay 
reader in the church, which means that you 
can take a service and do a service, but you 
do the readings in the Bible. There’s always a 
reading from the Old Testament and a reading 
from the New Testament and a reading from 
the various letters, epistles and what not, and 
the lay readers do that. A lay reader, under 
certain circumstances, can conduct a complete 
service. He can also conduct a funeral. Of 
course, he doesn’t marry and he doesn’t give 
the sacraments or anything like that. 

One of these Jehovah’s Witnesses knocked 
on the door, wanted to know if we went 
to church. Mama told them that I was an 
Episcopalian. He said, “Well, did you know 
that an Episcopalian bishop married two 
of these homosexuals?” [Laughing] That 
was supposed to make me want to drop the 
Episcopalian Church and join the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses [laughing]. 

But those guys go way out on a limb. Like 
there’s one part in the Revelations where they 


talk about one hundred forty-four thousand 
people, only, being saved. Well, they take that 
literally as absolutely one hundred forty-four 
thousand people. What that really is, that 
Revelations is written in a code, and they 
use numbers to mean certain things. One 
hundred forty-four is four and four is eight 
and one is nine; that means man. It doesn’t 
mean one hundred forty-four thousand 
people. They use the number nine, man will 
be saved. 

Back in those days, they couldn’t come 
out and say a lot of things, so they’d use these 
number codes. Certain numbers would mean 
certain things. Take like they say a hundred 
and eighty. Well, eight and one is nine. Nine 
means something. That was the code. 

Where did you learn that? 

Partly Rosicrucian and partly through 
the church teaching. I’ve been reading 
Rosicrucian for, oh heavens, forty years, I 
guess. It’s something that you never really get 
through. You can read it over and over and 
over and each time you get something more 
out of it. It’s a teaching on the beginning, from 
the beginning of time to now and beyond. 
The name of the main book is The Cosmo- 
Conception . Their teaching is rebirth, that 
you’re advancing all the time in a spiral. In 
time, man will be omnipotent in his own. It’s 
something that’s hard to grasp, but he will be 
omnipotent in God. 

Not reincarnation, [but] rebirth. 
Reincarnation means that you can come back 
as something else, but rebirth you come back 
first as a man, then as a woman, then as a man, 
then as a woman, so that you learn both sides. 
These are retained in you as your conscience. 
Your conscience tells you to do things. Where 
do you get it from? This one small span of life 
that we have here? [In] the Christian teaching 
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you’re either condemned or live forever from 
this, at the most, a hundred years, out of 
billions of years, which is not even a grain 
of sand on the beach or a drop of water in 
the ocean. We ourselves are nowheres near 
as perfect enough in our thoughts and in 
our mind. Would you try to create another 
person? What would it be if you did? 

So this way, these teachings, these things 
that we learn through experience in this life, as 
we die, are impressed on our spirit, or as they 
call it, an ego. Your ego goes through these 
three heavens and then starts to retrogress, 
come back down again to be reborn as the 
opposite to what it was the last time, with the 
impressions that are given to it. 

For instance, you’ve heard of going 
through purgatory. You’ve heard of people, 
for instance, when they’re drowning, how they 
start reliving their life. It goes backwards. That 
is the first step after death, where you relive 
your life in picture form, and then a little 
further on you will relive it again, and you will 
feel the hurt and pain that you have caused 
somebody else, and you will regret what you 
did. Then further on up, in the third heaven, 
you will live life a positive way, and you .will 
feel the joy and thankfulness from people that 
you have helped and done good deeds to, that 
you have been neighborly with and good and 
friendly. This is all stored in what they call a 
seed-atom. 

Your consciousness will continue through 
the third heaven, the heaven of music. That’s 
the sound. That’s where music that we have 
comes from and that’s why music doesn’t stay 
with us. You play it and its gone, because it 
doesn’t belong here. You make these melodic 
sounds and as soon as you make them, they’re 
gone. If you do something material, you dig 
the earth or make a hole or something, it 
stays there. Music is ethereal, although music 
has a tremendous effect on people, because 


everything on this earth is vibrating. This 
[desk] is vibrating. Your whole person is 
vibrating. You can take a violin and you keep 
working and you finally find a tone that in 
the back of your head you’ll feel a vibration. 
That is your point of vibration. They find that 
they can take and strike that tone hard and 
harsh, they do it enough, it’ll kill you. Or if 
they play it softly and smoothly, it relieves you 
and calms you down and rests you. It’s a deep 
deal. 

If you’re artistic, you’re drawn. You draw 
from this. As you progress through this [third] 
heaven, you’re just bathed in this vibratory 
sound. It just rebuilds you, and you go on up 
to the other, I think it’s the seventh heaven, 
they go on up. I can’t keep it all. Then you 
feel a want to come back and learn more, and 
you start descending down on through, and 
picking up various experiences and things. 

Let’s see, the physical, vital, desire is the 
third heaven. Physical body is you, your 
physical body right here. Just outside of that, 
you’ve heard of auras, that’s the vital body, 
that’s your vital body, and it can extend maybe 
an inch or two inches out of you. It’s colorful. 
If you’re real mad, the thing turns red. That’s 
why you’ve heard of the red of rage. And green, 
jealousy, such as that. These various colors, if 
you have a beautiful aura, it’ll be almost like 
pinkish-rose. When you’re in good health and 
everything is fine, you’re at peace with yourself 
and happy, it’ll be that type of aura. 

Outside of that is a kind of an ovoid, 
which is called a desire body. That’s where 
the conflict between your vital body and your 
desire body gives you your consciousness. 
Your desire body, these are the thoughts, I 
want to do this, I want that, and your vital 
body says, well, can you? or you can’t do that, 
you’ll kill me. 

Completely out of that, completely over it 
is the mind. Our physical body is here now, 
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the material body. The next step in evolution 
that we make will be in the vital body That’s 
the lowest body that Christ could come into 
after he died. That’s why he could appear to 
them. He’d just walk through walls and appear 
to them. Then he could gather enough of 
what they call ether around, where he would 
be physical. They could touch him, feel him, 
but he was in the vital body, he wasn’t in the 
material body at all. 

Then the following thing, your desire 
body will be the same as the human body, 
and by that time your mind will be like what 
your vital body is now, and in the end it’ll be 
just mind. It’ll just be a consciousness. By that 
time, by thought you will be able to create 
other things, you’ll be so far developed. It can 
take many, many, many years, depends upon 
how you develop. 

Each of us will eventually achieve this 
perfection? 

Yes. There will be stragglers, and they will 
fall back. They won’t make it in the regular 
group, they’ll fall back. For instance, they say 
we came from monkeys. Well, it’s the other 
way around. The primal deal, the monkeys 
were drop-outs. The age of the Lemurians 
(before that it was Chaos), then the Atlanteans 
and now we have the Arian. The branches of 
the monkeys and the apes and such just didn’t 
advance like the homonoids did. It all comes 
from that stem, but as far as we descended 
from them, no; they branched away and didn’t 
progress like the human. 

Have beings attained this perfection? 

Adepts, they call them. There are a few, 
but they’re not known. Jesus was far beyond. 
Jesus, in their teachings, is a regent of the sun. 
He is God. He is part of God, the triangle, the 


Father, Son and Holy Spirit. He’s way beyond 
anything like that. He’s so far beyond. What 
they call an adept, he’s gone as far as he can in 
this kind of life. I don’t know whether they’ll 
go on to the next step or the next plane or 
whatever or Just what they do. They don’t say 
much about them. They simply say they are 
adepts. A great many of them, they say, stay 
here so that they can help mankind progress. 
That’s why Jesus came down. 

The religions in those times were really 
material sort of things, like the god of 
Bacchus, of wine, and the other ones that they 
worshipped, these different gods, Aphrodite 
and some of the others. 

When Saint Paul was writing to the 
Corinthians, you know they had a temple 
there in Corinth that had over three thousand 
prostitutes in that temple. That’s why he 
was telling these Corinthians to forget the 
fornication and all that other sort of thing. 
Part of their worship was a sex deal, worship 
[of] the procreative symbol. You’ve seen a 
column, just a column straight up. Well, that 
was a sex symbol, that’s what it was, part of 
their religion. You can read way back when 
they took Joseph to Egypt, the father made 
them put their hand between his thighs and 
swear to him that he wouldn’t be hurt, because 
that was the sex symbol, the procreation 
symbol. You swear by that. 

Everything was either negative or this 
sex sort of thing. [Jesus] was one of the 
biggest rebels that they ever had as far as the 
religion is concerned. And why? Because he 
completely overrode all of their teachings 
and beliefs. As an example, “Thou shaft not 
commit adultery...,” “Thou shaft not thieve...,” 
“Thou shaft not...,” your Ten Commandments, 
it’s all negative. You will not do this. It isn’t 
don’t do it, it’s you will not do it. All right, 
what does Christ say? “Blessed is he...” in the 
Beatitudes. There’s your two teachings! 
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When he was crucified they said the veil 
of the temple was torn. Before then, anybody 
who worshipped God worshipped through 
the priest. The priest was the intercessor for 
them to God. They didn’t go to God, they went 
to the priest. With Christ, you go to God. He 
took the veil out. That’s what that means, that 
the veil of the temple was rent. That’s exactly 
what it means. 

Here’s one thing that you can see that 
they teach. That’s the waves of life. On this 
earth we have three that you can see. The 
first is the mineral. That’s the earth itself, the 
mountains, the earth, the actual mineral. The 
consciousness of it is just as if you were in a 
trance. Then comes the vegetable kingdom. 
The earth is just a material body, that’s all. 
Then your vegetable kingdom, your trees, 
plants, your flowers, everything else, and 
that’s material and vital. All they can do is 
grow and grow and grow and grow. They 
can’t sit still, they’ve got to keep growing. 
That’s all it is, growth and sexual. It’s nothing, 
just growth and opening of the flowers and 
pistils and stamen and such as that. There’s 
nothing of any sensibility, you might say, 
to it. Then we are the animal kingdom, and 
we’re the head, we’re at the top, top wave of 
the animal kingdom, which has the desire 
body. Your desire body is what gives you your 
consciousness, and you’re able to think and 
to reason. 

The lower animals, they have a desire 
body, but it’s just a cloud. They haven’t come 
together yet. When they do, they’ll be the 
same as us and they’ll be able to think and to 
reason things and to look forward or to look 
back and such as that. But with them now, 
it’s now, it’s just what it is at present. They’re 
guided by what they call a group spirit, and 
we are free. A group spirit is a spirit over, 
like all the lions would be under one group 
spirit. Each lion will react practically the same 


to certain things. Horses or dogs or cats or 
anything. The instinct is the group spirit of 
that particular branch or whatever they are. 

We have broken away from that. We 
were under that going way back into the very 
beginning. We were bisexual. We were both 
male and female. Then the two sexes were 
separated. Even at that time procreation was 
done, their consciousness was an inward 
consciousness, inward on themselves, not 
an outward consciousness that we have of 
everything around us. It was just inward 
on themselves. The angels above us, the 
archangels, really, above the angels, at that 
time were the spirits that ran us, that took care 
of us. Then we attained freedom, through the 
use of sex. Like animals, there’ll be Certain 
times when they mate. Man is free, he mates 
at any time. But by doing that he lost this inner 
sight and gained the outer sight, the outer 
consciousness. Recognition of another person 
brings in this outer consciousness thing. He 
also has free will through this same thing and 
he can in time kill himself or go on through 
this free will. You could go on for hours on 
that stuff. Dear! 

Did you get involved in Rosicrucian in San 
Diego? 

Yes, many years ago. I had a friend, [Earl 
Leason] , he was the bassoon player that we 
had in this little group that we had down there 
for so many years. He introduced me to it. 

Have these teachings had an effect on your life 
and how you live it? 

Oh, most definitely! They give you an 
overall sense of calm and peacefulness, and a 
tendency to overlook and forgive and forget. 
One of the Rosicrucian activities is what they 
call a retrospection. At night you live the 
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day over. You think back over what you’ve 
done through the day If you have injured or 
wronged anybody, at that time you try to feel 
what they felt. The whole thing gives you kind 
of a philosophical outlook on life. One thing 
it does tend to do is to make you impersonal, 
too, in as far as you love everybody. You have 
no feeling of hate towards any person. If 
you’ve been injured or hurt by a person, well 
maybe he didn’t know what he was doing, 
or if he did, why he’s the one that’s hurting 
himself, you’re not hurt, which is the truth. 
If you hate a person, you think all kinds of 
evil things about him, you’re not hurting that 
person, you’re hurting yourself by harboring 
such types of thought, because it does have 
a bearing on your character and on your 
feelings. I’ve seen people going around with 
a scowl on their face, hating everything under 
the sun. They’re not hurting anybody, they’re 
hurting themselves, and heck, ’taint worth it! 

It kind of puts you by yourself, kind of 
away. I don’t know just how to explain it, 
because of the philosophy of the thing. 

I’ve always been kind of easy going, free. 
Not one that would hold grudges or such, no. 
I never have. Always try to look at the other 
side, always try to get an understanding both 
ways, see if you can even it up. 

Where did you get these attitudes? 

I would say from my mother, I would 
think. She was a Unitarian. I guess Dad, 
he liked philosophy. I don’t know what his 
education was. I don’t think it’s much more 
than grammar school, if that. But he liked 
to get into these, they had forums in those 
days where they’d have these speakers come. 
Some of it was sociology, some of it was like 
the beginning of what would you call it, not 
communism, but on that order. He was always 
interested in that. They’d have well-educated 


rabbis and preachers and authors and writers, 
world travelers and what not come to these 
forums and lecture. Socialists. Socialism was 
just starting in those days. The IWW. That 
was the First World War. That was, you could 
say, an offshoot of communism, on that order. 
Industrial Workers of the World. They always 
called them the I Won’t Work! [Laughing] 

I’ve been pretty independent. [Others] 
might have made changes in me that I didn’t 
know of, but mostly it’s my own doings. I 
just don’t know of anybody outstanding that 
had really an influence on me. I had lots of 
friends that I loved. Earl Leason, possibly, this 
bassoon player that I got the Rosicrucian deal 
from, but there’s nothing outstanding. You 
just simply go along on an even keel. He didn’t 
come out of heaven and hand me a book and 
say “Here you are”, or anything. No, I really 
can’t think of anything really outstanding. 

Could you sum up the meaning of your life? 

To get by! [Laughing] No, your life you 
should live as well as you can, and as I say, 
with these teachings, not to harbor thoughts 
of evil or to run any person down. 

How do you figure you stack up? 

I wonder sometimes! Man, oh man, you 
never know ’til they start scoring you up, I 
guess, on that. But this thing, keep an even 
course, don’t get upset, take things as they 
come, get the best out of them, evil passeth 
by. I guess that’s the main philosophy about. 
Live a good life and be able to look at yourself 
in the mirror every morning and say good 
morning. 

[Activity’s] a part of life. There’s always 
things I want to do. I want to get this done 
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and I want to get that done. Just like what 
I’m working on right now This is a real old 
English grandfather clock and the pinions are 
terribly worn in here and I’m trying to make 
new ones. I’ve never done it before and I just 
want to see if I can. Learning and doing. Just 
see if you can’t do it a little better next time 
than you did it last time and what not. 

Will you ever retire? 

No! Not if I can help it, no! What would 
I retire to? I’m retired now, as far as that’s 
concerned. I’m doing what I want to do, what 
I love to do. What else could you retire to? 
Heck, man is not built, not made to just simply 
sit back and give up, if he wants to live. It’s the 
activity, the desire to do things and the want 
to do things that keeps you going. Learning 
new things. 

Every day, practically, I’ll run into 
something that I haven’t thought of or a new 
way to do something a little better than I did 
and what not. That’s what keeps you active, 
the joy you get in doing things for people. 
There isn’t another man in town that could 
do that, what I’m doing today, and it’s a pride 
of, what would you say, craftsmanship. Just 
like going out and singing for those folks out 
at the health centers and such, it’s a joy to do 
it. Singing in the choir, it’s a joy to sing in that 
choir. They look forward to it. Playing in the 
band would be the same thing. We’re going 
to play the dance tonight. Why, I’m looking 
forward to that. That sort of thing is what 
keeps you going and that should be your 
philosophy of life - look for the good things 
and enjoy them. 
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